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It meets the first rays of the morn, The traveler sees it afar, 

While the valleys still sleep in the shade, On his rough and winding way ; 
The glories of sunset play round its walls, The husbandman sees it, resting from toil, 

And it shines as with sapphires inlaid. In the heats of the summer day. 


O, strong is the tie that entwines! 
And subtle the mystical chord 

That binds human souls, with their sorrows and sins, 
To the altar and house of the Lord! 
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Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 

MISSILDINE—KIMLOCH—In_ Tryon, N.v., by Rev. 
sl -heus Winter, Dr. O. S. Miss.idine, deacon of the 
Congregational church, and Miss A. B. Kimk ch of 
Charleston, S.C 








Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
/ditional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


!!:AKER—In Weston, July 12, Mary Ann T., wife of the 
jute George Baker of Providence and aaughter of the 
late Capt. Solomon Towne, aged 85 yrs. 

(ALDWELL—In Hyde Park, July 7, Harriett Palmer, 
widow of Timothy B. Caldwell, aged 77 yrs. 

DPAY—In South Framingham, July 21, sudden'y, Mary 
Ann, wife of Robert L. Day, aged 72 yrs.,.6 mos., 5 days. 

kL. DRIDGE—In Wood’s Holl, July 12, Marietta tldridge, 
zed 49 yrs., 3 mos, 

)} ERRITT—In Holbrook, July 20, Miss Belinda T. Mer- 
ritt, aged 70 yrs., 10 mos. 

NEWLANDS—In Lewiston, N. Y., suddenly, Arthur 
Wood, only child of Rey. R. W. Newlands, of Pori 
Kyron, Ill 

RICHARDSON—In Cambridge, July 18, Mary #. Rich 
ardson, aged 82 yrs.,9 mos. Burial at South Sudbury 

WENTWORTH—In Dedham, July 12, Hon. Alonzo B 
Wentworth, aged 54 yrs., 3 mos. and 14 dys. 

REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS 
Of Wellesley Hills, Mass., finished his course and entered 
intorestJuly lé,at the age of seventy-four years tl was 
the son of Dr. Justin Kdwards, who was well known as 
the pastor of the Old South Church, Andover, pr: sidem 
of Andover Theological Seminary, a foremost leader iu 
the temperance cause and an efficient laborer in many 

( hristian enterprises of histime. Jonathan studied at 

Phillips Acadeiny, graduated at Yale College in the 

class of '40, studied for the ministry in the New Havei 

1 heological Seminary and at Andover, where he gradu 

ated in the class of ’47. He was ordained pastor of the 

tirst Church in Woburn Sept. 7, 1848 He was subse- 
quently pastor of the Plymoutb Church in Rochester, 

\. Y., for seven years, and of the First Church in Ded- 

ham for eleven. Removing to Colorada Springs for his 

health he became rofessor of Colorado College and 
founded the first Congregational church of Coloradu 

Springs. Returning to the East he became pastor at 

Wellesley Hills. He held that position for eighteen 

years, and he was there rendering full and efficient 

service up to the last week in his life. 

It is much to say that he bore a sacred and venerated 
name with blameless purity and honor through all the 
years of bis long ministry. He held fast the form and 
spirit of the sound words which he had received from 
his fathers in the sacred office, and at the same time 
kept himself thoroughly in sympathy with all the 
healthful and progressive activities of the time. He 
kept up the bright and hopeful spirit of early days amid 
all the cares and responstbilities of a profession which 
taxes to the utmost all the faculties of the mind and 
all the affections ot the heart. He bore himself with 
becoming digwity and propriety in all official duties, 
and he manifested suen a rare courtesy and geniality 
of manners in social life that he drew his people closely 
to himself and they became as one family With him and 
witheach other. He had the happy faculty of saying and 
doing the right thing in the right time and place, and of 
p+ssing on trom year to year in the trying duties of the 
pastoral office without mistake or blame. It may be 
safely assumed tnat no person could be found in any of 
the churches which he served who would fail to speak 
ef him with high respect and sincere affection. He 
seemed to have the names and the memory of his many 
friends ever in mind, and he always had fitting words 
of hope and good cheer for them in the days of sorrow 
and bereavement. Those who knew him longest and 
best, and who have been often cheered by his bright 
and hopeful spirit, are most assured that he went at the 
Master's call in the fullness of preparation to enter upon 
the brighter scenes and the higher activities of im- 
weortal youth. The wife of his youth, two danglters 
aud a son are comforted in their bereavement by the 
memory of the light which always shone upon their 
life from his while he was with them, and by the as- 
surance that he is now gathered to tbe number of those 
who have turned many to righteousness and who shine 
as the brightness of the firmament in the land which 
has no need of the sun. 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 

12, HUMILITY. 

13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


Four Orders of Worship without special 














themes, suitable for ail occasions and 
for any sermon theme. 


No 16, A NATIONAL SERVICE. 





100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 10 copies of one number, | cent each. 
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The Congregationalist 


ie Summer Bright, Breezy, 
and Full of 
Interest. 


Reading 


Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


(This is being largely used as a descriptive 
Guide Book to Plymouth.) By FRANcEs A 
Humpurey. Pp. 331. Price, $1 25. 

“This is not unlike the far famed Rollo books. Two 
Western children with good, broad, weuerous, prairic 
ideas of life come for a summer’s visit to Plymoutb. 
They are on the gui rive for every possible explanation 
of the points of historical interest The stories that 
they tell, and to which they listen, of the first New Eng 
land Thanksgiving. the street of the seven houses, John 
Alden and Miles Standish give most pleasing and in- 
delible impressions ot our noasted New England history. 
Plymouth and ts environmeuts are vividly pictured.’ 


At Mount Desert. 


By MILprep FairFax. Po. 374. Price, $1.50. 

An intensely interesting, well-written story, which 
includes charming descriptions of this famous re,xion. 
Finely illustrated. 

Bertha’s Summer Boarders. 

By Linnie S. Harris. Pp. 312. Price, $1.25. 

A story of wnat two devoted Christian young peop'e 
accomplished in the little village where they spent their 
sumer. A very suggestive story for these who go away 
for summer outings. 

Brian’s Home. 

By Fannik E. NEWBERRY. Price, $1.50. 

“The breezy wholesomeness of this story is deligh*- 
ful. In style it is not unlit e Miss Alcott’s best stories.” 


School & Publishing Society. 
AND CHICAGO. 


Congregational Sunday 
BOSTON 








HE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 
A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


A new departure, 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by TeEKLA V1GNA, $2.00. 


77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 
OUTINC SONCS 
A collection of good songs for all outing occasion 
50 Cents, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEN’ YORK, CHICAGO, 


ELECT SONCS NO. 2. 
By F. N. PELoUBET, D. D., and HUBERT P. WAIN, 
for the devotional meeting and the Suuday School. 
Cloth, $40 per 100 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS. 
Ky Dr. W. H. DOANE. Fresh. sparkting, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. Boards, $80 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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SHOPWORN 
BOO KS for sale 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CoONGREGATIONALIST 
HANDBOOK SERIES, issued 
quarterly —No. 1, The Hand- 
book for 1894; No. 2, * For- 
ward Movements”; No. 3, 
* Organized Work for Men and 
Boys”; No. 4, “ Organized 
Work for Women and Girls,’” 
will be published 1 Oct. 








Yearly subscription, series for 
1894, 15 cents. Single 
copies, 4 cents. 





("100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


No. 3, 
ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


Now Ready. 





No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches. 
Social Settlements. 
Rescue Missions. 
No. 1, THE HANDBOOK. 
CONTAINS: 
Prayer Meeting Topics. 
Daily Bible Readings. 
Information and Statistics. 


ce 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _49 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 





SIX MONTHS for $1.00. 


WE send the CONGREGATIONALIST to any new subscriber 


for six months as a trial subscription for $1.00, or three months 


for 25 cents. 


make use of this offer. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS WHO SEND US 


The latter part of the year is the best time to 


FIVE SIX MONTHS 





TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY SECURE A_ COPY 


OF OUR 





$4.00 BISLE FREE OF CHARGE. 





Many hundred copies of this Bible were used ‘by us as 


premiums the past winter, 


satisfaction. 


OUR 


and they have given universal ; 


$4.00 BIBLE FREE. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party will leave indie Sept-mber 3 for a 
Grand Tour of Sixty-Seven Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the Nationa! Park, 
ample stops at Seattle, Victori:, Tacoma and Portland, 
the Columbia River, the pic turesque Shasta Route, and 
extended visits to San Francisco, Monterey, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, San Diego, ete., returning via 
Colorado. 





Fifty Fight Summer Trips of Five to Twenty- 
One Days to the Principal Resorts of New Envland, 
New York and Canada. 

Tour to Colorato and the Yellowstone Park 
August 13; to the Yellowstone Park direct and return, 
September 3 

A Special European Party will leave New York 
August 4. 

Annual Winter Trips to © eenonte once a 
month or oftener, beginning in Octob: 

Indepenvent Railro-dand eennuistie Witte 
to all pints. 





Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel 
lowstone, European or Summer tour is desirea, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


Where to GO this Summel 


The Direct Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
| Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. 











Chicago to Denver Kansas City to Denver 
* Colo. Spr’gs | St. Louis 
bad ** Pueblo New Orleans‘‘ ” 
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NEW ORLEANS 





is the train. Leaves Chicago 
at 10 o’clock every night 


Our Big 


and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 


trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Cars, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 

JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
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EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 101 
Religion in Country Districts 101 
A Chance for Optimism 102 
Ministerial Integrity 102 
Our Attitude Toward Pleasures of Doubtful 

Character 102 

Week in Review 103 
In Brief 104 

STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 105 
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CONTRIBUTIONS: 


A New England Hill-Town Sabbath. Clifton 
Johnson 108 
A Country Church. Rev A. H. Quint 109 


Woman’s Work for the Vermont Churches. 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot 110 
The Needs of the Country Church. A Layman 110 


Wild Mag—a serial story. III. Katherine Pear- 


son Woods il 
Japan’s Political and Intellectual Ferment. 

Rev. J. H. Pettee 122 

THE HOME: 

The Guests of God—a selected poem 112 
Paragraphs 112 
The Stay-at-Homes 12 
A Divine Message. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 112 
Cooking by Electricity. George J. Varney 113 
Household Uses of Electricity—a selection 113 


The Twenty-four Presidents—a selected poem 114 


True Story of a Cat. 8S. L. T. 114 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton 14 

Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 115 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—Lesson for Aug. 5 116 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic, Aug. 5-11 116 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 117 
LITERATURE 118 
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Two Suggestions for Churches 120 
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Quaint Old White Meeting Houses—a selection 117 
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Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


ee preced resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga —— 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, orgy 5 A 
baths and all health appliances. New Turkist and Rus 
sian baths. Send for iliustrated circular. 








TED.—Treasurer f for an establish: a corpora- 
tion, man of financial ability and experience. Invest- 
ment of $10.000 required. A good opportunity for the 
right man. No brokers. X, P. O. Box 2472, Boston. 


WANTED-—Purcbasers for — lots; how J size to | 
suit Savers. Fine bearing Oran Groves from | 
1,000 to £10,000. Write at once to C TAS. GRIFFETH, | 





Rev. H. A. Schauffler 127 
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Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be pa d; but such an order can be 

ven at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 centa pe per agate line each in- 
sertion, I4 lines to the inch; 11% poocnrnedl = the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contra 
READING NOTICES, leaded Senpatedl, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


Church Equipment. 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request 80 to do, 
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C b U R C bycnuzes PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 108 E. 16th St., 


New York. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited, 
116 Elizabeth St. 
Ostermoor & Co., New York. N.Y, 


EyuReti LIGHT 


—t Reflec 
on tee" = an "Liars ane give 


the most softest, 
cheapest, and best light known 
for Churches, Stores, , The- 
atres. ts, etc. New and el- 
ant } ans. Send size of room, 
» et circular & estimate. A libe 
i digoount to fo. ghyrohes & the trade 


I. P. FRINE, HNIK, 06 Pearl Se ws 


CHURCH ST <UBELL ei RIN 














Established 1857. 
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BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Rella 84" Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, 0, 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Massa. 
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F r Sale or Rent.—A large house of ten rooms, 
with four acres of ground attached, pleasantly situated 
in the town of Hatfield, Mass., conveniently near Smith 
Academy, and within four miles of Smith College, 


Northampton, and of Amherst College, Amherst. Terms 
low Sos orsession given immediate ly: 7 yply to 
mi HUBBARD, 35 Franklin St., 


uburn, N. ¥. 


IT WILL SERVE THE IN TERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 





Ww.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered at Boston as second-class marl matter. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855 
3 East 4TH STREET, N 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; now York, N. Y.: 
Chicago, IIL; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. 10)-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & 





THEOLOGICAL. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19 Addre 88 P r rof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me 








Cc AL IFORNIA, “OAKL AND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
AR pane rs W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew ; F. H. 
heology; ©. 8 NA , Homitetics ; R. R. 
W ARNER, Sociology. Full 
Year begins Sept. 4th. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
Derry, N.H. The tirst term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School, Tuition six dollars 
($6.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
B3. 2 to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Prine ipal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec. 


Nr Ww HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N.H. Eighty-first vear begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women ‘thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, #100 a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 
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rant SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


® Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

I hate to tell parents that they 
don't know how to manage their 
boys, so that every year shall 
count in their growth of body and 
mind, of manners and morals 
and grip on the world. 

I have a boy myself—I’m afraid 
I do better by other boys than I 
have done by him. I suppose it is 
true that a parent can’t. You 


MASSA c HUS ETTS. 
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say you haven't the time— 
I say you haven't the knack 
—I haven't the knack with 
my own boy. I have sent 
a lot of boys to Yale; and 
they have done me great 
honor. I hope I haven’t 
spoiled my own. I have 
had success withother boys 
—when I fail I always think it’s the 
parent’s fault—thereis rarely a fail- 
ure due to the boy himself, unless 
he begins too old, and that’s the 
parent’s fault. 

The age to begin at is &; if too 
late for that, at 9; if too late for that 
too, 10; if 10 is past, he has lost 
two years; if he is «1 and still go- 
ing wrong, what sort of a man do 
you think you have made him? 

Tell me about your boy. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


NEW YORK. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 
inary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 
dowed. $200 a year. Fall term opens Aug. 29, ’94. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. ‘art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi: 
cal and Belles Lettres Courses. Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, REv. J. M 
DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 





VERMONT. 





VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN- 
chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college preparation. Modern Languages one Science 
courses, ue per vear. 62d year Sept. 6, 1894. 

E. HERBERT BOTSFORD, A M., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOMME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY aw SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. paxnerTr Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BuFFUM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSET rs, BosToON, 18 Newbury St. 


ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for nome and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. ¥K . KN AP P, 8. B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. rs. 
ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. ‘hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting 
Course, Address Miss LAURA S, WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Co!legiate courses. Music and Art. 
Livrary, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year we ns Sept. 13,1894. Board and 
tuition £250, . E. 8. ME AD, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. p Dearne 

THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 39th year Sept.12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 














letics Encouraged. Caretul Training. Home In- 
fluences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings ree for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 


skating. Classical and veneral course of study; 
also, preparatory and option, al. Year commences 
Sept. 12, [894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass 





MASSACHUSETTS, Low ELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 


Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
ear begins Sept. 13,’94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 

illustrated Prospectus to 
Iss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific oboe. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All 
ings heated by steam. Fall term — Sept. 6, 184, 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prit 








MASSACHUSETTS, REVERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 
and fts University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex 
penses $160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 


summer, cheap. For Catalogue, a Sg 
R . P. BIXBY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest graue 6lst year begins 


Sept. 5th. Thorough preparation for any Coll or 
Scientific School. ertificates admit to various colleg 
~& NEW BUIL 38: 


SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with } labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb IUM 

DOR MITORY » Tooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire- place in each room, 
jer ated and nd perfectly fitted Intirmary. Resident 


ined n 
DINING WALI L, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildi s heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 
d. w. ABEROHO MBIE, A 4. M., Prin., shesanaaens ainsa, 


CONNECTIC UT. 








CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 


application necessary. 
At 


rs. S. L, CADY and Miss ©. E. Cay, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 
McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. Coilege Preparatory. English 


Courses. French, German, sorted a 
KE G4 MCLEAN. 





ConnEOTICU T, Norw AL Ke 

MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New “buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENW ICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. 
for College or Businéss. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium, ee es required 

ROOT, Prin., 





Greenwich, Ct. 








RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 

EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On’ Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses, #200 a year. Sept ll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
F, D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 





Preparation | 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





~NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 

LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A . &, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates ac cones by leading Colleges and Universities. 

CAROL WINE A. Com: TOCK, President. 








NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE A08oRR N.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


FOR WOMEN, 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Sortnpe, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Se ang DY Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Y 
CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres, 





: PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 
Richard 8. Storrs, D. D.) refers W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.§ to (Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
enemy | and optional. Address Dr. and Mrs. 
ames R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D.? refer § John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. § to khan Masy B. Claflin. 


on 10. 


OHIO, PAINESV ILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course, 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 


preparation for any College. One ns Sept. 27th. Ad- 
dress MR. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (on gregation- 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year is the best time to make 
use of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of this Bible 
were used by us as premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal satisfaction. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Uur God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worship without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 
NEW EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18. 
Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No. 17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page — ‘Abide 
with us for it is toward evening ”’; of No. 18—* Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now”; but these 
Services, and the two which follow, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


* THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. '% 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN Anp BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 

No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 

No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 

Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 

No.2, Forward Movements, bas been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 

valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 








HE significance of the facts which 

we have brought together in No. 3 

—Organized Work for Men and Boys 
—of our Handbook series has been appre- 
ciated by the New York Evening Post, 
which makes the issuing of such a com- 
pilation of such facts the text for an elab- 
orate editorial on Clubs Within the Church. 
Though unable to accept all of our secular 
contemporary’s inferences and conclusions 
respecting the import of the rapidly multi- 
plying organizations about the church, we 
cite the following as bearing upon the prob- 
lem elsewhere described and discussed be- 
cause it shows that the problem and its 
solution are interesting to the mind of one 
not wholly in sympathy with evangelical 
Christianity. Says the Post: 

But it is the social element which uwun- 
doubtedly gives these organizations within 
the churches their great hold. They are pe- 
culiarly strong in country churches, and it is 
in country places that the social influence of 
the church is most felt and appreciated, and, 
we sincerely believe, needed. Nothing is 
more depressing about the decay of churches 
in New England hill towns than the corre- 
sponding decay of the social intercourse which 
once went band in hand with the life of the 
churches. If the new church clubs can do 
what the old theology cannot any longer, and 
develop the social side of life in tbe very 
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place where it most of all needs cultivating, 
it is no wonder that they are popular or are 
encouraged. 


Many of our country parishes are slowly 
but surely decreasing in Protestant church- 
going population, and the hearts of the men 
who minister in such parishes are made sad 
as year after year the Sabbath congregation 
grows less and the prayer meeting becomes, 
not an inspiration from its numbers and 
spirit, but a despondency because of its 
contrast with the larger and more enthusi- 
astic past. But in all this there is no cause 
for lamentation. The country parish has 
largely made the city parish what it is in 
its moral character and aggressive force, and 
while in numbers the emigration is not as 
large as it was years ago there is not a hill- 
top church but is raising and equipping 
boys and girls who are to be leaders some- 
where. One of our best ministers has re- 
cently said that he believed he has done 
more good since his whitening hair relegated 
him toa farming town than ever he did in 
a city; that he felt that, while he sowed 
good seed in both places, the enemy was 
Jess diligent in sowing tares in the country 
than he was elsewhere, and that for this, if 
for no other reason, the crop of saved souls 
would be of better quality and even might 
be larger than in his former fields, 


A great and rapidly growing nation, a 
vast territory, swiftly developing industries 
on a seale hitherto unknown, antipathies 
between races and classes, multiplying and 
clashing theories whose defenders insist 
that they are fitted to solve our great in- 
dustrial, social and religious problems—all 
these confront the men and women of to- 
day who seek to serve God and their fel- 
lowmen. Sometimes we hear a note of 
discouragement, a sigh for more peace- 
ful times. But manly men and womanly 
women are thankful for the privilege of 
living in days like these and in a country 
like ours. They welcome difficulties that 
are big with opportunity. For twenty years 
before the Declaration of Independence this 
country was rife with discussions concern- 
ing the foundations of government. Many 
feared that those foundations would be de- 
stroyed, and, when the war broke out, be- 
lieved that their destruction was accom- 
plished. Yet out of that time issued the 
first of great republics. This, too, is a 
seed time. A better government, a nobler 
church, a higher ideal of individual and 
social life will issue from it. Never was 
there a time when life was more worth liv- 
ing than new. With health, a good con- 
science, interest in one’s fellowmen and 
loyalty to God, the wealth, happiness and 
usefulness most to be desired are assured, 


reproach to the Roman 
this country that a 


It is a grave 
Catholic Church in 
large proportion of saloon keepers are at 
least nominally included in its membership. 
The Catholic bishop of Ohio lately with- 
drew the approbation of the church from 
every Catholic society in his diocese having 


‘with religious organizations. 
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a liquor seller. among its officers. He de- 
clares also concerning the societies, ‘“that 
no one who is engaged either as principal 
or agent in the manufacture or sale of in- 
toxicating liquors can be admitted to mem- 
bership.”? Mgr. Satolli, the supreme author- 
ity of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States, has officially approved the 
bishop’s position. This step places the 
Catholic Church more distinctly than ever 
before in opposition to the saloon, and can- 
not result otherwise than in a decided gain 
for the cause of temperance. It probably 
will not drive many of its members out of 
the liquor traffic, but it will make the busi- 
ness less reputable and will deter loyal 
Catholics from engaging in it. 


a ee 


RELIGION IN COUNTRY DISTRIOTS, 

We have been informed that the immedi- 
ate section of Chicago in which most of the 
rioting occurred during the recent strike 
is almost without churches, either Protestant 
or Catholic, and that few of those connected 
with the mob could have had any association 
We are told 
that at several points outside of Chicago, 
where the rioting was greatest, as at Spring 
Valley, Lll., there are few churches, if any, 
and those few are feebly supported. These 
communities, whose lawless uprisings shook 
the stability of government and threatened 
the peace of the whole nation, are composed 
of people practically godless. 

The significance of a fact so ominous 
must not be overlooked at this time. With- 
out the restraints and inspiration of Chris- 
tian truth the ruin of the Republic would 
be certain. Hitherto in the history of this 
nation the characters most to be relied on 
for integrity and loyalty to God have been 
trained in the country. From the rural dis- 
tricts and small villages and towns have 
come the best citizens of our great cities. 
No greater disaster could befall this land 
than to have its country churches fall into 
decay. 

We present in this number two typical 
pictures of country churches, quite in con- 
trast yet no doubt correct. Mr. Johnson 
describes a church service of the last gener- 
ation, surviving in form but with little life. 
Dr. Quint describes another, which has 
adapted itself to the present time and re- 
newed its youth. Both are illustrations, 
which many of our readers wil] recognize, 
of religious conditions widely prevalent in 
country districts of New England and be- 
yond it. 

One can see in these pictures what oppor- 
tunities there are for Christian and patriotic 
service in these scattered communities. We 
need not minify the discouragements which 
must be faced. The movement of life is 
sluggish in many of these places. Small 
jealousies Hard toil, isolation, 
poverty of mind and of incident hinder 
Yet who does not know of 


flourish. 


public spirit. 
instances where one 
Christian family has leavened with good in- 
It has helped 


intelligent, devoted 


fluences an entire community. 
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to make the church a social center, has de- 
veloped interest in sacred music, has en- 
couraged higher education and has made 
the supreme object of the church foremost 
in them all. 

Christian Endeavor Societies are of great 
value to the cultivation ef religion in the 
Sunday schools are do- 
ing noble service among them. Local 
Christian Endeavor Unions and Sunday 
School Institutes have strengthened feel- 
ings of Christian unity. Other organiza- 
tions, both for men and women, old and 
young, have served to renew interest in the 
church, and to rally the community to its 
support. Tbe New York Evening Post, 
commenting on these organizations, as de- 
scribed in our recently issued Handbook, 
No, 3, expresses the fear that they are ab- 
sorbing too much of the time and strength 
of the church and usurping her teaching 
function, On the contrary, we believe that 
they stimulate the desire to learn, and to 
appropriate the truth the church would 
impart. Some country churches have ex- 
tended their work into outlying communi- 
ties and have brought them into closer 
relations with the central organizations, 
Some summer visitors have been real mis- 
sionaries of Christ. We recall an instance 
where a young man spending a few weeks 
in a village on Cape Cod resurrected a 
dying Sunday school, put new courage 
into Christian hearts, gladdened the whole 
village by his presence and counts his 
service for Christ there as his most re- 
freshing vacation experience to body and 
mind and the most delightful memory of 
that summer. No doubt such illustrations 
might be multiplied. 

This topic suggests the inestimable value 
of home missionary societies. The good 
seed they have sown from ocean to ocean, 
the healthful atmosphere their messengers 
have brought into thousands of communi- 
ties and tens of thousands of homes are 
simply incalculable. A little glimpse of 
this work is given by Mr. Puddefoot’s de- 
scription of the labors of the young women 
sent out by the Vermont society. Think of 
the thousands of missionaries and their fam- 
ilies by tbe seas and lakes, among the 
mountains and forests and on the prairies, 
pray for them, give for their support and 
never despair of our country. 


country churches, 
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A CHANCE FOR OPTIMISM. 

The present seems, at the first glance, to 
be the pessimist’s special opportunity— 
trouble is heaped on trouble, acute business 
depression followed by widespread strikes 
and boycotts. The worst passions, too 
swiftly aroused, work themselves out in 
malice, hatred, evil speaking, arson, theft 
and riot. The balanced order of society 
seems to have given place in a moment to 
an augry chaos. Neighbor is set against 
neighbor, class against class, If ever expe- 
rience would seem to justify despair this 
seems to be the time. A civilization which 
breaks down under so slight a strain, a 
social order in which so fatal a misunder- 
standing, followed by such reckless waste, 
is possible—these, surely, do not justify en- 
thusiasm or offer solid grounds of assurance 
for the future. 

It cannot be denied that hope which rests 
upon the good in human nature and which 
can be satisfied with none but an ideal state 
and a perfected social order is doomed to 
cruel disappointments, It learns in such a 
time as this that some men in all classes of 
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society are only partly tamed wild beasts. 
Let them taste blood and the training of 
long years is forgotten in a moment. It 
finds that the very delicacy of the adjust- 
ments of the modern social frame only 
makes the effects of a derangement felt in 
wider circles. But such a troubled time is 
the very opportunity of a robust and well- 
grounded optimism. It can acknowledge 
the imperfection of the order in which it 
lives and yet look with untroubled eyes to 
the future. It does not rest in imperfec- 
tion, but accepts it as a stage of progress. 
It is fearless of results because it knows 
the Lawgiver. [It restsin God. His prom- 
ise is its hope. It looks through change to 
the hand that guides the change, It en- 
dures as seeing Him who is invisible, who 
has always made the wrath of man to praise 
Him. 

Such a vigorous optimism shows to its 
best advantage in the storm—as the strong 
man never seems so strong as when he is 
doing battle against opposing forces, And 
this unconquerable optimism is within the 
reach of any man who will have faith in 
God and keep clean hands in the business 
of his life. It is no time for anxious doubt. 
It is a time to overcome despair and make 
the most of faith and hope. If they are 
not helpful in the stormy days what are 
they worth to us? We are to be optimists, 
not because the days are bright and the 
world friendly, but because God lives and 
rules. 


- SS 


MINISTERIAL INTEGRITY. 


According to the Church Standard, two 
recent graduates of the Episcopal Divinity 
School in Cambridge applied for ordination 
to the chaplains of the bishop of the Massa- 
chusetts diocese. Neither of the students 
was prepared to affirm whether or not Jesus 
Christ was the son of Joseph. Yet each of 
them declared that he could sincerely re- 
peat the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. The 
chaplains reported to the bishop that the 
examinations were unsatisfactory because 
of their views on the doctrines of inspira- 
tion and the virgin birth of our Lord. 
Neither of the candidates were accepted, 
though the standing committee recom- 
mended one of them for ordination, but 
afterwards withdrew its recommendation. 
The Standard tersely states the case that 
the candidates declared their readiness ‘at 
least twice in every week to say officially 
that they believed that our blessed Lord 
was the Son of God, ‘conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ and to say 
at least five times in the year that they be- 
lieved He was ‘incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary’; yet these men were 
not prepared to say that they personally 
believed these things to be true.’’ If the 
above facts be correctly stated, we agree 
with the Standard that for these young 
men to have accepted ordination in the 
Episcopal Church would have been ‘to 
enter upon a life of ministerial mendacity.”’ 
The present is a time when articles of an- 
cient creeds are being challenged and scru- 
tinized. No honest man would wish to pre- 
vent this. Statements of faith which can- 
not bear the test of examination are better 
overthrown than held. But no one can work 
more effectually to destroy the influence of 
the Christian Church than by accepting a 
position in any denomination in which he 
must officially avow what he does not be- 
lieve. Men may find themselves compelled 


by conviction to abandon articles of faith 
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commonly held by the church. But when 
they seek or continue to hold offices in 
which they affirm their belief in those arti- 
cles they abandon their manhood. 





OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD PLEASURES 
OF DOUBTFUL OCHARAOTER. 

Assuming, as certainly is proper, that 
such pleasures are not to be indulged in as 
a matter of course, two alternatives remain, 
One is that they be always and wholly ab- 
stained from. The other is that they be en- 
joyed sometimes and with suitable limita- 
tions. It is to be remembered that their 
doubtfulness means that they are not neces- 
sarily, but only may be, evil. But at times 
indulgence in them may be open to miscon- 
ception, even if inherently innocent, and 
thus may exert a harmful influence. The 
policy of total abstinence has apparent mer- 
its. It seems safe. It may involve large 
and frequent self-sacrifice, but this is at once 
the duty and the privilege of him who, 
whether a Christian by profession or not, is 
trying to be, and to help others to be, as 
noble and useful as possible. His indul- 
gence may create real moral danger for 
some weaker brother and this is a serious 
risk to be taken. On this ground Chris- 
tians often, and perhaps generally, have fav- 
ored the theory of total abstention, however 
short of it they may have come in practice. 

It is questionable, however, if the other 
policy —that of discriminating, self-con- 
trolled indulgence—be not really superior 
morally and more in accord with the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus Himself. The 
Christian has rights, the uniform surrender 
of which, even for the sake of possible bene- 
fit to others, is mischievous. The weakness 
of the weak brother often is allowed to im- 
pose upon others. He may not be to blame 
for being weak but he is for remaining 
weak, and often the only way in which he 
can be led to grow stronger is by being 
forced to make just the effort necessary to 
discover and pause at the line beyond which 
a certain pleasure becomesinjurious. Show 
him that, by the exercise of one’s native 
powers aided by divine grace, it is possible, 
and possible for him, to check indulgence at 
the point where evil begins and you have 
taken a long step ‘toward rendering him no 
longer morally weak but strong. So far as 
he alone is concerned, if the true aim be 
merely to keep him in a state of moral inno- 
cence which a’so is largely feebleness, the 
former policy probably is the better. But 
if it be to develop him into some degree of 
moral steadiness and efficiency he must not 
be treated thus. 

On the other hand, again, the force of the 
temptation to justify that which we wish to 
do never can safely be overlooked. Nor can 
the fact that self-sacrifice, until it actually 
begins to involve evil to others, is and al- 
ways must be the law not only of the Chris- 
tian, but also of even the merely most 
moral and noble, but not distinctively Chris- 
tian, life. One’s duty in the case often is 
difficult to be determined. Nothing else 
calls more strenuously for earnest reflection 
and prayer for heavenly direction. 


a 


An appeal to members of bicycling, boating 
and athletic clubs to avoid all ‘‘ meets”’ and 
games on the Lord’s Day has been issued by 
the Massachusetts Sunday Protective League. 
It especially urges self-respecting and patri- 
otic young men to conserve the sacred rest 
day in the interests of home and civil govern- 
ment and the moral and religious welfare of 
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the people. It asks Christians to be careful 
not to let their example be made the excuse 
for secularizing that day. This appeal ought 
to find a response hoth from the public spirit 
and self-interest of American citizens. 


OO — 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Our Washington correspondent partially 
describes the most extraordinary state of 
affairs at the capital of the nation. When 
the Senate reassembled on Monday, Senator 
Gorman, fresh from a stirring interview 
with President Cleveland, began an arraign- 
ment of the President and a defense of the 
Senate, which in the gravity of its charges 
and the frankness of its revelations of party 
secrets bas seldom, if ever, been equaled. 
Summoning to his aid with their testimony 
Senators Harris, Jones, Vest, he and they 
charged the President with entire cogni- 
zance of the various stages of the Senate 
compromise and, what is more, approval of 
them. It is obvious if this is so that 
the President’s letter to Mr. Wilson and its 
trenchant denunciation of the Democratic 
leaders were not justifiable or honorable. 
Independent of the ultimate effect of this 
phenomenal situation in Washington upon 
the tariff reform question, or its conse- 
quences to the dominant party, are the larger 
questions of the dominarce of honesty or 
trickery, sincerity or insincerity, patriotism 
or self-seeking, legislation in the interests of 
the many or the few, and the effect which 
all this public washing of soiled party linen 
is to have upon the popular estimate of 
national officials. As between President 
Cleveland and Senator Gorman the pub- 
lic’s predisposition is all in favor of the 
former. As between the House and the 
Senate the popalar body unquestionably 
reflects the people’s will. Listory is being 
made rapidly at Washington nowadays, and 
the common people are doing a deal of 
thinking. If senators have not only ac- 
cepted bribes and speculated in sugar but 
perjured themselves the people want to 
know it. 





Notwithstanding the protests of some of 
the leading citizens of the city, the federal 
troops have been withdrawn from Chicago, 
but a much larger force than was formerly 
there is now near that city at Fort Sheridan. 
Work has not been resumed in the town of 
Pullman, but must be within a few days if 
the owner of the property is to have the ad- 
vantage of the protection of the State militia 
now on duty there. The attempt to resume 
work is almost certain to bring about blood- 
shed, as the strikers insist that none shall 
take their places. Railroad traffic in and 
out of Chicago once more is normal. Mr. 
Debs and three of his leading lieutenants 
have again faced a federal judge for con- 
tempt of court and been held for trial. Re- 
fusing to be released on bail, they now lan- 
guish in jail, and it is gratifying to see 
that the public in general is not considering 
them as martyrs. Their latest pronuncia- 
mento asks the public to boycott the Pull- 
man cars. On the 19th the federal grand 
jury of the Circuit Court of the Northern 
District of Illinois found indictments against 
forty-three individuals identified in some 
degree with the recent defiance of federal 
law and officials, and in St. Paul strikers to 
the number of sixty have met a similar fate. 
In California the return to normal condi- 
tions is not as far advanced. There have 
been no such scenes of violence there as 
were seen a fortnight ago, but there, as else- 
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where, the necessity of protecting property 
and men who are willing to work still de- 
volves upon the local authorities and ought 
not to be laid aside for some time. In Ala- 
bama the substitution in the mines of ne- 
groes for the striking whites has naturally 
breught on a bitter fight, in which blood 
has been shed. The exclusion of negroes 
from membership in the American Railway 
Union has already returned to plague that 
demoralized organization, since not a few 
of the places formerly held by its members 
are now filled by the negroes who came to 
the aid of the railroads. Another interest- 
ing phase of this same problem is the re- 
ported determination of the mine owners of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to substitute the 
blacks of the South for the Huns, Poles and 
others whose disregard of property rights, 
passion for revenge and inflammable quali- 
ties when at variance with their employers 
have given Pennsylvania and Ohio—espe- 
cially the former—so much costly experi- 
ence the past decade. One of the most 
ominous rumors of the week is the scheme 
of the labor leaders to fill the ranks of the 
militia with men who will mutiny, as did 
the California militia in the recent conflict. 
Of late years organized labor has quietly 
induced its members to withdraw from the 
militia. Now they are said to be planning 
to attain by direct effort what they have 
failed to secure by indirection. 





The prosecution of offenders and the en- 
forcement of law is always opportune, but 
now and then special conditions make the 
activity of the officials peculiarly timely. 
So much has been said about Attorney-Gen- 
eral Olney’s identification with railway cor- 
porations—and this charge was formulated 
as soon as his appointment was known— 
and so bitter is the feeling of some in the 
country against the federal attorney-gen- 
eral and his subordinates for their rigor- 
ous, swift, necessary and, we believe, justi- 
fiable actions during the past fortnight, 
that it is a timely, wholesome move which 
Attorney-General Olney and the federal dis- 
trict attorney in Southern California are 
now making to bring to the bar of justice 
the great corporation—the Southern Pacific 
—which, by its tyranny, has done so much 
to create the lawlessness so prevalent in Cal- 
ifornia during the past weeks. The sooner 
corporation officials everywhere realize that 
their defiance of law breeds the lawless 
spirit in their employés and in the public, 
the sooner for policy’s sake—if not for prin- 
ciple’s—they will cease bidding defiance to 
the plain intent of law. The United States 
district attorney for Southern California 
gives out this statement in regard to the 
suit: 

This suit is in the nature of a petition in 
equity against the Southern Pacific company 
and some five other companies, which have 
combined together in restraint of trade and 
commerce. Ali these corporations are under 
the contract of the Scuthern Pacitic company 
and the object of the suit is to cancel and an- 
nulall agreements and consolidations between 
them and to require each company to oper- 
ate its own lines, especially through its own 
proper officers, and without any combination 
or collusion with any other company or per- 
son. The bill is also directed against the Pa- 
cific Mail company to separate that company 
from therailways. This suit is brought under 
the same act as those which were bronght 
against the strikers, as being a combination 
against commerce. 





New York’s best citizens have had almos 
positive proof during the past week of the 
futility of their expecting any relief from 
the present intolerable conditions so long as 
its police are controlled by a bi-partisan 
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commission and its municipal campaigns 
are fought on partisan lines. The resigna- 
tion of Police Commissioner McClave, who 
emerged from the Lexow investigation in 
a bedraggled condition as to character, gave 
Mayor Gilroy an opportunity to appoint in 
his stead a professional politician of the 
worst type—a Republican henchman of the 
Platt faction, and for Tammany’s purposes 
just as useful as if a member of that tribe 
of parasites. This appointment is accepted 
by some as conclusive that the Republican 
machine will insist on nominating a straight 
ticket in the approaching election, as will 
the anti-Tammany Democrats, and while 
they scatter their votes Tammany, with its 
solid cohorts, will once more grasp the 
reins of power. Unfortunately, the New 
York Tribune is doing all it can to bring 
this about. It remains to be seen how in- 
fluential that journal and Hon. Thomas 
Platt are. There are gratifying indications 
that not a few Republicans in the metrop- 
olis are doing their own thinking, and care 
more for the welfare of the city than they 
do for the perpetuation of the ancient, ever 
new deal with Tammany. 





The conviction in many thoughtful minds 
that further restrictions of immigration are 
imperative for the safety as well as the pros- 
perity of the country has gained much 
strength by reason of the insurrection which 
has just ended. It is said that seventy per 
cent. of those who are connected with strikes 
and other revolutionary movements in this 
country are persons not born in the United 
States. The Huns and Poles who threat- 
ened the destruction of Chicago and rose 
against the State of Illinois are more danger- 
ous to the working population of which 
they claim to be a part than to any other 
classes. If the country cannot be relieved 
of these elements of national peril, it may 
at least protect itself against their further 
re-enforcement from abroad. Laws which 
have allowed the entrance of fourteen per 
cent. of immigrants who cannot read or write, 
and which have turned back only 1,630 out 
of 440,000, are altogether too loose for safety. 
An organization is being formed, with head- 
quarters in Boston, to promote intelligence 
on this subject and to secure more adequate 
legislation for the healthy restriction of 
immigration. It is to be known as the 
Immigration Restriction League. It is 
non-partisan and the number of prominent 
men already connected with it will secure 
for it wide attention. Among them are 
Robert Treat Paine, Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Dr. E. E. Hale, with 
others of equal fame in New England and 
many in other States. Its aims are set 
forth in the following extract from its con- 
stitution: 


The objects of the league are to work for 
and advocate the furtber judicious restriction 
or stricter regulation of immigration. It will 
issue documents and circulars, solicit facts 
and information on the subject, hold public 
meetings, and in every way try to stir up 
public opinion to the necessity of some action. 
It is not an object of this league to advocate 
the total exclusion of immigrants nor to debar 
the entrance of laborers or other persons of 
such character and standards as fit them to 
become citizens. 





If the decisions of the committees of the 
New York State Constitutional Convention, 
which reported last week, are ratified by 
the convention, then neither suffrage for 
women nor the taxation of church property 
are to be facts during the next two decades 
of the history of the Empire State. On the 
other hand, if the convention approves of 
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the report of its committee on education, 
appropriations to sectarian schools will not 
be legal in the future. The committee, by 
a vote of ten to three, recommended the 
adoption of the following amendment: 


Neither the State, nor any subdivision 
thereof, shall use its property or credit or any 
public money, or authorize or permit either 
to be used directly or indirectly in aid or 
maintenance of any school or other institution 
of learning, wholly or partly under the direc- 
tion or control of any religious denomination 
in which any denominational tenet or doc- 
trine is taught. 





Lord Salisbury’s anti-anarchist bill has 
passed the House of Lords by eighty-nine 
votes to thirty-seven, but there is not much 
significance in the fact. Prime Minister 
Rosebery opposed it on the ground that it 
should have been left to the government to 
propose such a measure and also because 
there is no hope of passing it at present. It 
looks, however, as if the government were 
not anxious to pass it. Yet not to take 
some such action, at a time when the pos- 
sible danger from anarchists has been im- 
pressed so vividly and when the continental 
nations are enacting severer measures of 
the sort, is to leave England an open asylum 
for the most reckless desperadoes. Of 
course Lord Rosebery understands this, but, 
partly because the remaining days of the 
present parliamentary session are pledged 
to other business and partly, perhaps, for 
fear of alienating some of his more radical 
supporters, he is reluctant to favor this par- 
ticular bill. Meanwhile, Sir William Har- 
court has carried the annual budget by 
twenty majority, and has announced the 
government program for the balance of the 
session. Lt proposes to deal with the evicted 
tenants’ bill, the Scotch local government 
bill and the miners’ eight hour bill. The 
Welsh disestablishment bill and the local 
veto bill will have to wait over to the next 
session, and there is much doubt whether 
the program laid out can be executed.. 





During the week the American yacht 
Vigilant has again been beaten twice in 
fluky weather by the Britannia, but has 
vindicated herself by beating the Britannia 
handsomely on two occasions. It seems to 
be probable that in light airs and smooth 
seas the latter boat is superior, but that, as 
soon as the wind and sea rise, the American 
yacht can show her stern to her rival. The 
English admiralty has invited the United 
States cruiser Chicago to be present at the 
coming regatta at Cowes as the Emperor 
William of Germany is to attend it and has 
expressed the wish to see her. The French 
deputies are at work upon their bill against 
the anarchists and are passing it a section 
at a time by good majorities. The great 
operatic festival at Bayreuth has opened 
with much éclat, Cholera has appeared at 
Dantzic, Berlin and St. Petersburg. More 
than 1,500 cases have occurred in the last- 
named city since July 1, but it now is hoped 
that the disease is under control and is 
abating. A detachment of Italians have 
had a battle with 3,000 Mahdists near Kas- 
sala, defeating them heavily and occupying 
that town. The Mahdists for some time 
have been raiding Italian territory. 





We acknowledge the receipt of a consider- 
able number of marked copies of local secular 
papers containing sermons by Congregational 
ministers on the strike and its lessons con- 
cerning the mutual duties between capital and 
labor. Some of these sermons are wise and 
some are otherwise. But there is abundant 
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evidence that the views of ministers on cur- 
rent topics are sought for by editors and read 
by many people. 

a ene 


IN BRIEF. 

We publish this week an outline of No. 18 of 
the Congregationalist Services, the second of a 
series of four, all of which are appropriate for 
general use on Sunday evenings at any time. 
At this season of the year these services prove 
to be of great value to congregations and 
pastors that desire to have a brief, popular, 
yet reverent and easily conducted, evening 
service. 





Theclerk of a Southern church writes about 
a recent “instilation.”” We wonder what the 
special infusion was. 





The Reformed Episcopal Church at its late 
council decided against re-ordaining ministers 
coming into that denomination from other 
bodies. Thisis good evidence that that branch 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has genu- 
inely reformed. 





If one will read A Layman’s Comments on 
the Country Church and Dr. Quint’s article 
on the same subject he will see an excellent 
reason why elderly ministers may be more 
successful than some younger ones as pastors 
of country churches. 





Official returns show that in Italy about 
2,000 persons are now imprisoned as anarchists 
in the principal cities. That is an impres- 
sive indication of the number of enemies of 
society at large whose liberty is a menace to 
the peace of every civilized nation. 





How prevalent the spirit of robbery is may 
be inferred from the comments of the Chicago 
Herald, which suggests that though the resti- 
tution which Cook County must make for 
damage caused by the strike and its accom- 
paniments must come out of: general taxation, 
the burden may be lightened by making the 
Pullman company pay a disproportional share. 





Last week we explained the injustice of a 
charge made against the Congregationalist by 
Zion’s Herald and copied into the Christian 
Advocate. The last named paper, as was to be 
expected of the leading organ of the Methodist 
denomination, has taken generous space to set 
forth the facts and has done us ample justice. 
We take this occasion to express our high ap- 
preciation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in whose spiritual power and wonderful 
growth and influence we heartily rejoice. 





Next week pilgrims from twenty odd States, 
led by Mr. Lyman P. Powell, will start from 
Philadelphia to visit Hartford, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Salem and other points of interest in 
New England, on July 31 and Aug. 1, bent 
on securing information respecting the past 
history of the nation and inspiration for future 
personal service for it. We have arranged to 
have a representative in this new, unique, 
patriotic, educational movement and _ shall 
record in our columns the delights and profit 
which the pilgrims enjoyed. 





Rev. B. Fay Mills was engaged early last 
spring to preach for tive months to Dr. Tal- 
mage’s congregation during bis absence on a 
trip round the world. After three Sundays 
his engagement ended. Some religious news- 
papers are drawing from this fact the inference 
that a successful evangelist is likely to prove 
a failure as a permanent pastor. This seems 
to be hardly fair to Mr. Mills, who was a 
successful pastor before he was an evangelist. 
If we have beev correctly informed, Mr. Mills 
ceased preaching because those who had em- 
ployed him failed to fulfill their contract in 
paying the rent of the hall and the sum agreed 
on to Mr. Mills, and he has, in consequence, 
suffered serious loss. The lesson and the prec- 
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edents of failure in this case seem to be ap- 
plied to the wrong party. 





It is never Christian to rejoice at the dis- 
grace or ignominy of any man, but it is reas- 
suring to be told by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boston Advertiser that Colonel 
Breckinridge of Kentucky is an outcast in 
the House of Representatives. 


He now sits in his seat alone and unat- 
tended. His colleagues do not exactly shun 
him; they do not take enough interest in him 
for that. They simply treat him with a silent 
disdain that is more difficult to bear than as 
if they made their slights very pointed. If he 
wishes to talk with any member he must 
begin the conversation himself. When he en- 
ters the House in the morning he must say 
‘Good morning ”’ himself or else he receives 
no greeting. In everything he must take the 
initiative. When he goes along the street it 
is alone. No one visits him at his house and 
he visits no one. 





One of the pleasant ways of bringing bright- 
ness into darkened lives is by distributing 
flowers to the sick and aged in the tenement 
house districts of Boston. The Mutual Help- 
ers began this service in 1890. Last year they 
distributed 30,000 bouquets, and sixty towns 
were interested in the work. Friends in the 
country gather the flowers and bring them to 
the city. Bands of boys and girls from the 
public schools make and distribute the bou- 
quets. Often they enlarge their ministry by 
reading to the sick and in other ways lighten- 
ing their burdens. There are receiving pans 
at each railroad station where flowers may be 
left any week day before ten a.m. There are 
rooms opened as headquarters at the North, 
West and South Ends. Those who can give 
personal help should address Irving C. Tom- 
linson, 397 Shawmut Avenue, and contribu- 
tions of money may be sent to Edward L. 
Parker, 68 Chauncey Street, Boston. 





We ventured to affirm last week that there 
had been altogether too much sentimentality 
in the administration of justice in this country 
oflate. The statement has not been challenged 
as yet, but to indicate what we mean we ap- 
pend the following news dispatch: 


Brazil, Ind., July 18.—The most unique levee 
and bapquet was held in the yard of the 
sheriff of this county last night. More than 
five hundred citizens from Knigbtsville and 
the neighborhood where the recent stoning to 
death of the Vandalia engineer, Barr, oc- 
curred came to bid farewell to the four young 
strikers who were recently connected with the 
murder of the engineer. They are about ready 
to be taken to State prison at Jeffersonville to 
serve out each a two years’ sentence of im- 
prisonment. Ice cream, cake and all the 
delicacies of the season were served. The 
prisoners were brought out from their cells in 
the jail into the sheriff’s yard and seated at 
the first table with their fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters and other relatives. The 
banquet continued until everybody present 
had partaken of the refreshments. 





Mr. Thomas Kane, in the Interior, thus points 
out that the last four meetings of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church have 
been mainly outbreaks of quarrels between 
theological seminaries: 


Recalling the facts that the moderator of 

the Detroit Assembly was a seminary profes- 
sor and the president of the same institution 
its leading spirit, that another seminary presi- 
dent was the moderator of the Portland As- 
sembly, still another seminary professor mod- 
erator at Washington, and at Saratoga an 
editor who had been and still is active in 
these seminary quarrels, is it not about time 
that we had a succession of, say, five or six 
pastor moderators who have not been actively 
identified with past controversies ? 
Referring to recent attacks by Congregation- 
alists on Chicago Theological Seminary, Prof. 
F. H. Foster, in the Pacific, makes this perti- 
nent suggestion, to which recent Presbyterian 
history adds emphasis: 

Congregationalism cannot live except there 
be a spirit within it of generous confidence 
among the brethren. To sow suspicion and 
distrust is to attack its very life; and to do 
this without adequate reason, upon the basis 
of defective information, is culpable in the 
highest degree. 
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The opponents of gambling at horse races 
have reason for encouragement because of 
recent events in Worcester County. The 
Worcester Driving Park Company held a 
meeting July 17-20. Two days before the 
meeting City Marshal Raymond issued the 
following notice: 

Complaints have been made to this oftice 

against alleged pool-selling during the races 
held in Worcester under the auspices of your 
association. Youare hereby notified that pool- 
selling will not be allowed, and violation of 
the law in this respect will, if known, be 
taken notice of. 
The managers declared that the enforcement of 
the law would probably “‘ put an end to the trot- 
ting meetings at the fair grounds, as similar 
action has already in Springdeld and Hart- 
ford,’ because without the percentage paid by 
the pool-seller to the association the expenses 
could not be met. The Worcester Spy well 
says: 

If it be true that horse racing cannot be sup- 
ported 1n Worcester without the usual per- 
centage of receipts from the bookmakers, it is 
clear that horse racing here is not an exhibi- 
tion of horse flesh but is simply a gambling 
yame per se, and doubtless many will say, 

100d riddance to it. 

Public opinion throughout the State is alive 
to this issue as never before, and there are 
hopeful indications of further developments 
before the end of the present racing season. 





The next form of tyranny to be put down in 
this country is that which President Adams of 
Wisconsin University referred to when he 
said: 

The right to declare to men that they shall 

work is the right to establish slavery; the 
right to declare that they shall not work is the 
right to reduce them and their families to 
starvation. To protect those who would earn 
their bread against enforced starvation is 
surely as fundamental a duty as to protect 
any laborer against enforced slavery. 
We are glad to note that the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention has had the matter 
brought to its attention in the following sug- 
gested amendment: 

That the right of an individual to work for 
whomever he pleases, wherever and whenever 
he pleases, and for whatever wages he pleases 
shall not be interfered with, and that any in- 
terference with this right by threat, bodily 
injury or other means whatever shall be a 
felony. 

Judge Baker of the Federal Court in Indianap- 
olis said pertinent words on this theme last 
week: 

If in the nighttime some bighwayman 
should step up and say, ‘‘ Please give me your 
purse; I will thank you to do it,’ notwith- 
standing the politeness of his language, I 
would understand it as a threat. And so 
when a member of a strike committee, with 
an angry mob behind him of strikers, clothed 
with authority, says to some other man in 
the employ of the road, “ Please, now, don’t 
you think you ought to come out?” the court 
understands it as a threat. It is the highway- 
man’s politeness; it means that life will be 
made miserable for him if he refuses, that they 
will do what they did out here at Fontanel— 
break switch-locks and hurl innocent men to 
death. That is what it means. 


oa 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

The promised trial of the police force, by 
itself, has at last begun after many hin- 
drances, one of them being an injunction 
issued by one of the judges, only to be dis- 
solved by another of a different make. 
There is to be a rehash of some of the evi- 
dence given before the Lexow committee, 
and some of the accused bid fair to be ex- 
pelled from the force, making the report of 
the Senate committee all the more effective, 
as to those cases at least. 

Lofty Structures. 

Our business structures are getting higher 
and higher, as owners are waking up to the 
fact that, narrow as their area of owner- 
ship may be at the surface, their nether 
title holds good till they crop out upon 
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China and their starward claim is not to be 
disputed till their walls interfere with some 
heavenly body. Down in lower Broadway 
diggers have been for three months working 
under stee] caissons, and expect to work for 
three more, sinking the foundations for a 
twenty-story building, or, rather, for its 
cellar! They are still going dows, down, 
eighty feet below the street level, and pro- 
pose to keep at it till they strike solid rock, 
wherever that may be. Then they are to 
carry the walls up skyward for 306 feet 
from the sidewalk—twenty feet higher than 
the spire of Trinity Church. The prospect- 
ive occupants have been heard to wish that 
the building were now ready to catch the 
breezes whereby the sea seeks to modify 
the nearly 100 degrees of heat that have 
wilted office workers during the last few 
days. 

Brooklyn’s Pilgrims to the Lourdes. 

Brooklyn appears to have a perennial sup- 
ply of the faithful ever ready for a pilgrim- 
age, long or short, whether to sacred bones 
in New Jersey or to sacred water in France 
and elsewhere. Their latest excursion be- 
gan on Wednesday last, when between 100 
and 200 pilgrims—a majority of them women 
—sailed on the two ocean steamers Paris 
and Noordland. Their destination is the 
grotto and fountain of ‘‘Our Lady of 
Lourdes,” in the region of the Pyrenees; 
but when the incurables among the pilgrims 
shall have been healed and the company 
shall have purchased a fair supply of rosa- 
ries and other “objets de piété,”’ they pro- 
pose a more secular tour, before returning 
home, among the chief cities of France, 
Germany and Italy, including a visit to the 
Pope, for whom they have a full bag of 
‘*Peter’s pence,’ The pilgrimage is under 
the lead of ‘‘ Father’’ Porcile, chaplain of 
the monastery of the Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, where mass was celebrated, a ser- 
mon was preached and a breakfast was eaten 
before going to the steamers. 

It is to be hoped that our Brooklyn friends 
will find the water of the Lourdes * mirac- 
ulous fountain’’ of a purer sort than that 
supplied to the Mecca pilgrims, which re- 
cent analysis showed to be filthy to such a de- 
gree and so full of cholera germs as to make 
a moderate draught of it almost surely fatal. 

Mr. Depew sailed on the Paris, not ex- 
actly as a pilgrim, but in search of rest after 
the anxious cares and extra work caused by 
the strike, little as it, after all, affected the 
New York Central. 


Vacation Schools. 

One movement—and a good one—of our 
good government clubs has been to suc- 
cessfully urge the opening of ‘ vacation 
schools’? for the summer instruction of 
boys and girls, expected to be mostly chil- 
dren of the poorer families. The experi- 
ment is modeled after that started and made 
a success in Boston by Rev. Charles Barnard 
and Louisa Alcott. 

The Board of Education have voted to 
permit the use of the school buildings for 
this purpose, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor gives $5,000 
toward the expenses, and Rev. William 
Locke, who has had experience in the work 
in Boston, is largely helping in the project 
here. The instruction is to be in manual 
training, sewing, carpentry, freehand and 
mechanical drawing, designing in clay, 
wood and paper, and such other branches 
as tend to make the learner independent of 
charity and encourage honorable ambition 
to lead a life of honesty and usefulness. 
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The attempt ought to be and promises to be 
grandly successful in saving many of our 
boys and girls from the street temptations 
8o strong at all times, but specially in sum- 
mer, 

To the Relief of fir. Moody. 

In this week’s issue the Christian Herald 
rejoices over the gathering and paying over 
to Mr. Moody of the first $1,000 toward the 
fund it is raising in support of his Bible 
Institute in Chicago. This Mr. Moody calls 
his * willing camp for training recruits into 
effective soldiers in our Lord’s army,’’ to 
fight His battles in those parts of our land 
—chiefly in cities and large towns—where 
the hottest of the conflict rages. Three 
givers are credited with $100 each; the re- 
mainder comes from about 225 persons, by far 
the greater number of whom gave less than 
five dollars each—another illustration of 
the ease with which large amounts can be 
gathered for a good object by many small 
offerers whose hearts are in the work. 

The Aldine Club’s New Home. 

The Aldine Club—for several years the 
refined and quiet lunch-time resort of its 
members—mainly authors, editors, artists, 
publishers and other ‘‘ bookish’’ people— 
has just changed its quarters from Lafayette 
Place to The Kensington, corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street. Not a few of 
the makers and friends of the Congregation- 
alist have enjoyed the literary fellowship 
of the Aldine. They will hereafter find 
equally cordial welcome at the new home 
with its material supplies and its occasional 
more intellectual delights of Story Tellers’ 
Nights, Authors’ Nights, Poets’ Nights and 
the like, at which one meets some of the 
brightest lights of our literary world and 
forgets for the time what a money-seeking, 
Tammany-ridden city this is. 

ITUNTINGTON. 
FRO! WASHINGTON. 

A very unexpected and excruciating twist 
was given to the screws of legislation on 
Thursday, when President Cleveland’s letter 
to Congressman Wilson was made public. 
In this letter the President openly and 
earnestly takes sides for the Wilson tariff 
bill, as against the Senate tariff bill, and 
stigmatizes the protective amendments of 
the latter as acts of treachery to the Demo- 
cratic party and principles. Seldom, in- 
deed, if ever, has the executive department 
of the government so frankly and unre- 
servedly interfered with the functions of 
the legislative department during an im- 
portant crisis as in this instance. As the 
influence of a President is powerful, most 
of those who agree with Mr. Cleveland’s 
ideas about the tariff bill are, of course, de- 
lighted with the letter, while those who do 
not agree with his ideas are exceedingly 
provoked, and even among those who are 
theoretically in accord with him there are 
many who consider the publication of the 
letter injudicious. The wrath of the Dem- 
ocratic senators, as displayed in Friday’s 
debate, was fierce. A few, like Mr. Vilas, 
were ready to defend the President’s posi- 
tion, but the great majority showed that 
they considered the letter an impertinent 
intrusion upon their domain, and, besides, 
very likely to upset all the carefully and 
laboriously constructed compromise of the 
past five months. For this reason the 
President’s action is resented as vigorously 
by the bulk of the “ free trade” senators as 
by tbe conservative or protection Demo- 
crats in that body, because both sides are 
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involved in the compromise and the presi- 
dential reproof and hindrance will injure 
both alike, 

Indeed, the free trade or revenue reform 
Democratic senators are the most provoked 
of all, because it is chiefly to them tbat the 
President’s charge of perfidy must apply, if 
it is to apply at all. These senators have 
been driven back, step by step, by the half- 
dozen Democratic protectionists holding the 
balance of power in the Senate and forced 
to concede protection to coal, iron, sugar, 
etc., under threats that without such pro- 
tection the bill would be defeated. And 
now, having borne the brunt of ceaseless 
conflict for months, and having surrendered 
their preferences and principles under pro- 
test, to be told publicly by the President 
that they are traitors to their party and 
country is certainly in the nature of a ‘‘ last 
straw,’’ and their anger is but natural. 

The Probable Outcome. 

But what is of most general and absorbing 
interest now is the probable outcome of this 
new complication. Until the President's 
letter appeared the probability was very 
strong that the tariff bill would be passed 
finally in substantially the form in which it 
left the Senate. The President has now 
thrown the whole weight of his influence 
and authority against the Senate version 
and in favor of the House version. Never- 
theless, it is the opinion of a majority of the 
cooler and more experienced observers that 
the prospect has not materially changed, or, 
rather, that there is no more probability of 
the success of the original Wilson bill now 
than there was a week ago, and that the 
conservative senators will never recede from 
their position. Indeed, some of them for- 
mally declared that they would not, in yester- 
day’s debate. The choice is between the 
passage of the Senate bill and no bill at all, 
and when it comes to the pinch it is the gen- 
eral expectation that the House will select 
the former alternative, notwithstanding the 
moral support furnished by the President’s 
letter. It is contended by many Democrats, 
and with much plausibility, that the Presi- 
dent is not correct in his premises—that the 
Democratic party is not pledged to ‘free 
raw materials’’ to the exclusion of all other 
considerations affecting the revenue, but 
that it is equally pledged to the adoption of 
such a policy as will foster all American in- 
dustries. The Chicago platform proclaimed 
both the ‘fostering’? and the “‘free raw 
material’’ principles, and now the Senate 
takes one horn of the dilemma and the 
House the other. The troable of the pres- 
ent moment arises from the fact that the 
President has chosen to adopt one branch of 
this broad-spreading, all-embracing Demo- 
cratic doctrine, instead of keepiug silent and 
inferentially approving the whole of it. 

The Appropriation Bills Passed. 

This matter has ovei:shadowed and 
dwarfed all other political considerations 
for the time being, so that one is tempted 
to believe that nothing else is going on. 
In point of fact, however, the past few days 
have witnessed a large number of interest- 
ing events. The Senate has been applying 
itself to the appropriation bills with un- 
exampled energy, having passed all but two 
or three of them within the space of a fort- 
night, and if it were not for the tariff bill it 
would be possible for Congress to adjourn 
before Aug. 1. Most, if not all, of the ap- 
propriation bills have been improved in the 
Senate by the addition of appropriate amend- 
ments. This is true of tbe Indian bill, 
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among others, the amounts for several im- 
portant items having been raised to some- 
thing approximating the original estimates. 
The net result cannot be ascertained, of 
course, until the bill is out of conference 
and in the President’s hands, but the friends 
of the Indians are much better pleased with 
the outlook than they were a while ago. 
The Senate would have probably stricken 
out the provision for the support of Catho- 
lic schools had it not been for the principle 
of previous contract involved. It is plain 
that the sentiment against such provision 
is growing and it will probably continue to 
grow. 

The Admission of Utah. 

The admission of Utah as a State, which 
was accomplished practically without oppo- 
sition, was due solely to the general belief 
and understanding that polygamy is, or is 
to be, abandoned in that community. That 
being out of the way, there could be no 
objection to the proposed vew State. There 
is more doubt expressed here as to the 
desirability of New Mexico and Arizona as 
States. Both these Territories are knock- 
ing loudly for admission, and the proba- 
bility is that both will enter soon, whether 
they are desirable or not. That will leave 
only Oklahoma, Alaska and the Indian Ter- 
ritory upprovided with autonomic State 
governménts. But let us not forget the 
District of Columbia—the most defenseless, 
the worst governed and the most neglected 
portion of the United States. 

The anti-option bill bids fair to get before 
the Senate, as it is in the hands of the 
agricultural committee which is favorable 
to it. Whether it will pass the Senate is 
doubtful, but nobody seems to care much 
whether it does or not. The disappearance 
of the old-time intensity of opposition to 
this measure is one of the phenomena of the 
year. As nearly as can be ascertained, the 
brokers have come to regard the measure 
as an annual scarecrow which can do no 
real injury. The Bailey bankruptcy bill, 
which passed the House the other day, is 
not approved by the more conservative and 
intelligent business men in Congress, who 
would have much preferred the original 
Torrey-Oates measure, but the friends of 
the Jatter could not be rallied in sufficient 
force, and accordingly the Bailey bill was 
accepted as a temporary substitute but by 
no means as a permanent settlement of the 
national bankrupt Jaw question. 

July 21. C. 8.2. 


FROM CHICAGO. 
From the Scene of Strife. 

At this writing Messrs. Debs, Howard, 
Rogers and Keliher are in jail, waiting 
for a hearing Monday of the charges 
brought against them, The telegrams upon 
which evidence against Mr. Debs is based, 
as printed in the papers, indicate a disregard 
for life, property, and law in marked con- 
trast with the professed peacefulness of his 
aims. In spite of the able defense these 
conspirators are sure to have, it looks as 
if they might all be committed for contempt 
of court, as well as for obstruction of the 
mails, the violation of the interstate com- 
merce act and the destruction of property 
and human life. The account thus far 
against Mr. Debs and his associates for 
loss of life is eleven men and one woman. 
In addition Mr. Debs seems to have been 
fully aware of the proposed derailment of 
the Grand Trunk train near Battle Creek, 
by which the fireman was instantly killed 
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and several persons were seriously injured. 
The burning of the meat market of Nelson 
Morris & Co. Wednesday night, evidently 
the work of an incendiary, the repeated 
attempts to cut the hose of the firemen while 
they were endeavoring to get the fire under 
control, the cheers of the multitude who 
stood by and witnessed the destruction of 
the property indicate the existence of a 
spirit among us which forebodes more se- 
rious results than any yet apparent. For 
the moment matters are quiet at Hammond, 
Members of the A. R. U, have returned to 
their work, yet it is by no means certain 
that the troubles there are at an end. But 
for the firmness of Governor Mathews of 
Indiana, affairs there would have been far 
more serious than they are. 

Pullman. 

Notices have been posted on the doors of 
the shops at Pullman that work wil] be re- 
sumed just as soon as a sufficient number of 
men can be obtained to run all the depart- 
ments. [Ft is said that this will require 
about fifteen hundred, As 800 did not strike 
at all, it is probable that, notwithstanding 
the frantic efforts of some very unwise labor 
agitators, most of those who went out will 
gladly go back to their old places, Nor 
will the company refuse to treat with them 
about supposed grievances, or to take meas- 
ures for their removal. From the first the 
managers have been ready to treat with 
their own men, provided they came as em- 
ployés and not as members of the Railway 
Union. They would not recognize outside 
parties, nor consent to do anything which 
in any way might look like arbitration, 
When all the facts come to light it may be 
that the company will not be so generally 
condemned as it now is. 


The Withdrawal of the Troops. 

The order of General Miles for the with- 
drawal of the federal troops from the city 
is not altogether reassuring. It indicates 
his conviction that the strike is ended, and 
that the dangers now existing are not too 
great for the militia and the city police to 
meet. It cannot be denied, however, that a 
good many citizens have slept sounder and 
felt that their lives and property were more 
secure because General Miles and his troops 
were here. While they admit that the force 
on the side of law is large enough to quell 
riot, if properly managed, they have no such 
confidence either in the mayor or the gov- 
ernor as they have in the general or the 
President. They fear that there may be an 
aftermath of crime which the retention of 
the troops for another week might prevent. 
One of the compensations of the order for 
withdrawal is the assurance that the force 
at Fort Sheridan is to be increased so that 
in case of an emergency help can be sent us 
within an hour. One of the sad memories 
connected with the presence of the troops, 
whose manly bearing has won them hosts 
of friends, will be the accident on the Grand 
Boulevard, near Fortieth Street. That a 
caisson should explode on this smooth road, 
after the rough experiences in the West, is 
a mystery which will probably never be pen- 
etrated. Itis hard not to believe that dyna- 
mite had something to do with it, and that 
the element which had brought the soldiers 
here is not in some way responsible for the 
accident. Three were killed outright, one 
has since died, eleven were seriously hurt, 
among this number two women in their 
homes on the boulevard and a young man 
who was riding along on a bicycle. Fifteen 
houses were more or less damaged. Four 
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horses were killed. One of the horrors of 
the scene was a headless cavalryman still in 
the saddle on his affrighted steed. But the 
soldiers themselves were as immovable as 
walls of granite. Not a sign of fear did 
they show. They awaited orders as calmly 
as if at drill. Certainly discipline is worth 
something even in time of peace. 

The Result of the Battle. 

Mr. Debs would say a battle for the rights 
of labor, thoughtful people in general for 
the preservation of law and order. The 
question here has not been a question of 
strikes, of wages, of arrogance toward em- 
ployés, but of authority on the part of the 
government to protect itself against the as- 
sumptions of a labor union which has 
sought, not only to swallow up in itself all 
other unions, but to control the action of 
the general government. While it seems as 
if labor had lost everything in this contest, 
it is by no means sure that its defeat will 
not prove to be its greatest blessing. Cer- 
tainly, if Mr. Debs’s policy had succeeded 
every member of a labor union would have 
been reduced to the position of a slave and 
would have lost his liberty by being com- 
pelled to go with the majority of his union 
whether approving or disapproving its ac- 
tion. 

The Attitude of the Roman Catholic Clergy. 

Perhaps it is the misfortune rather than 
the fault of the Roman Catholic Church 
that so many of the strikers are connected 
with it and are recognized as in good and 
regular standing in it. The more signifi- 
cant, therefore, are the utterances of Arch- 
bishops Feeban and Ireland, both decidedly 
in favor of law and rebuking the course 
which the strikers have pursued. The lat- 
ter recognizes the enslavement of labor to 
its leaders, does not hesitate to say that law 
is above even the rights of Jabor, that re- 
sistance to law is revolution and that the 
church stands for justice and social order. 
These utterances are the more grateful in 
view of the fact that so many of the leaders 
in this last stiike are also Romanists, This 
may account for the apparent sympathy of 
so many of our city authorities with them 
in the earlier days of the strike. 

The Future. 

One thing is certain, The government is 
going to be maintained, property is going 
to be protected, life will continue to be held 
sacred. But there will be such thorough- 
ness of investigation into the causes of 
these revolts against employers of labor 
as to make it unsafe for either capital or 
labor to take any step which the conscience 
of the people as a whole cannot approve. 
This will be a gain which will compensate 
in part for the losses and sufferings occa- 
sioned by the battle which has been fought 
in Chicago. 


Chicago, July 21. FRANKLIN. 


LONDON IN JULY. 

It is impossible for London to be any 
thing but interesting, even in hot weather. 
True it is that the ever-shifting kaleidoscope 
presents different pictures in midsummer 
from what are visible at other seasons of 
the year, but to the untrained eye of the 
average Amezican visitor the town today 
seems as full and as busy and as gay as it 
possibly can be. They tell us that many of 
the nobility and the aristocracy have al- 
ready hied themselves away to Brighton or 
the Continent or the fashionable Welsh re- 
sorts, and the everyday kind of people, too, 
are already beginning to take their modest 
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holidays—they never call it vacation over 
here—yet so long as Parliament is in ses- 
sion what we at home call the summer sag 
seems hardly in evidence and, indeed, after 
the long session, which appears now to be 
fraying out badly at the edges, is over and 
the budget—whatever that may be—has 
been gone through, one doubts if even then 
big London can put on even a semblance of 
that midsummer placidity which settles 
down upon our American cities during 
July and August. 


Americans Numerous. 

The fact is that the place of every Lon- 
doner who leaves town for a little outing is 
apparently made good—not to say better— 
by the arrival of an American. Shoals of 
our fellow-countrymen are already here, not 
a few of them headed toward Oxford, several 
of them bound for the Reunion Conference 
at Grindelwald and some en route to the 
Antwerp Fair, which, by the way, is pro 
nounced by those who have seen it to bea 
good many parasangs behind our Chicago 
exhibition, as, of course, it ought to be. 
Besides these detachments of travelers over 
here with a specific purpose, there are this 
year quite as many as ever of the conven- 
tional tourists, who do London in four days, 
Canterbury in three-quarters of an hour and 
get as far south as Naples, all for $475, Bae- 
dekers and fees included. Most of them 
already appear to know something about 
‘that tired feeling,’”’ but they stick heroic- 
ally to their itinerary and trot out the inev- 
itable note-book whenever there’s a chance 
to secure an impression or corral a statistic. 
We came across one such party yesterday 
copying the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey. 
They had nearly finished those in the nave 
and intend to do up the transepts on their 
return from the Continent. 


Westminster Abbey’s Delights. 

Speaking of the abbey, it afforded us 
peculiar pleasure to obtain, thiough the 
friendly offices of a modest and courteous 
Englishman, the special privilege of admis- 
sion to the triforium and the roof, from 
which unusual and impressive views of the 
magnificent structure were to be had. The 
trip up dark staircases and under crumbling 
arches revealed, as it would be impossible 
to learn in apy other way, the successive 
stages of construction and the part which 
each new builder had in restoring, modify- 
ing and perpetuating the work of his prede- 
cessor. Here, as in every other cathedral 
of England, the tooth of time is constantly 
at work, the hardest stone beirg uvable to 
resist it. To repair the ravages wrought 
requires ceaseless vigilance and a large out- 
lay of money every year. Not ‘more relent- 
lessly do the processes of decay and repair 
go on in the human frame thau in these 
venerable structures which are so often the 
synonym of strength and durability. 

In our delightful ramble we were con- 
ducted by Mr. Wright, the clerk of the 
abbey, who probably knows as much about 
this historic structure as any living man, 
having been connected with it for twenty- 
three years aod having dug the graves of 
Livingstone and Dean Stanley and in later 
years those of Browning and Tennyson, 
since whom no one has been buried in the 
abbey. Mr. Wright says that during his 
long acquaintance with the abbey the most 
impressive occasions to him were the sing- 
ing of the Doxology, when the monument 
to John Wesley was unveiled, and the sing- 
ing of Holy, Holy, Holy, at the funeral 
services of Lord Tennyson. 
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New [lemorials of Great Americans. 

It is always a joy to Americans visiting 
the abbey to find fresh flowers beneath the 
tablet commemorating Longfellow, and we 
lingered long before the handsome window 
at the entrance to the chapter house which 
the English admirers of Luwell placed there 
last year in honor of the noble and gifted 
representative of our republic, who was no 
less highly esteemed on this side the sea 
than in America. A similar, if not stronger, 
attraction for Americans visiting London 
this summer is the Phillips Brooks mural 
tablet, just unveiled in St. Margaret’s, 
which is the tribute of Archdeacon Farrar 


and others to the great bishop, The in- 
scription is simple enough to suit even 


his modest tastes: ‘‘ Phillips Brouks, D. D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts, Honored and Be- 
loved.’ The scene illustrates the words, 
‘“*Keed My sheep,”’ and as the long line of 
Americans filed by it at the close of morn- 
ing service last Sunday more than one, as 
he glanced admiringly at the beautiful col- 
ors, thought with gratitude of the spiritual 
food which Phillips Brooks has brought to 
many a hungry and burdened soul and 
thanked God that his influence is still bless- 
ing two continents. 


Salvation Army Jubilee. 

The Salvation Army Jubilee, while of 
large significance to those participating in 
it, who came for this purpose from the 
ends of the earth, has created hardly more 
than a ripple on the ever flowing stream of 
London life. The newspapers have paid it 
scant attention and, indeed, the meetings 
have been of an unreportable character, 
being devoted to song and testimony and 
the usual accompaniments in the way of 
hallelujahs and instrumental music. Fully 
500 representatives of other nations were 
present, among whom the American delega- 
tion did not make a very conspicuous ap- 
pearance. General Booth was naturally the 
hero of the three days’ meetings, and spoke 
with his wonted power and impressive- 
ness. 

The Religious Activity of Well-known Churches. 

In aggressive Christian work no church 
is showing itself more in touch with the 
times than Christ Church, over the river, 
founded by Rowland Hill and for so many 
years ministered to by Newman Hall, who 
is still one of its trustees and continues to 
be honored in many ways. Its present pas- 
tor is Rev. F. B. Meyer, well known to 
Northfield audiences and who is to take 
part in this year’s August convocation. He 
has developed ‘unexpected power as an ad- 
ministrator and combines with his spiritual 
fervor great practical sense. The Sunday 
schools of the church have a membership of 
4,000, and week day work of a social and 
educational order is being prosecuted with 
marked success. The Pleasant Sunday Af- 
ternoon idea is well carried out, a ‘ brief, 
bright, brotherly’ service, warm with the 
gospel spirit, being held with an attendance 
of men only numbering from 500 upwards. 
They applaud freely in good English 
fashion, and last Sunday manifested much 
sympathy with the Americans present in 
their anxiety over the outcome of the labor 
riots. As respec!s popularity Dr. Horton 
need yield to no one, and his great congre- 
gatious, both morning and evening, repre- 
sent the culture and intelligence of London 
Cougregationalism and testify to the influ 
ence which be at thirty-seven is exerting as 
a teacher and minister of the life which i- 
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A New England Hill-Town Sabbath 


‘* Meetin’ begins at one o’clock,’’ said my 
landlady. ‘* We used to have meetin’ in the 
mornin’ when we had a settled minister, 
but that was three years ago ormore. Now 
we have that new man down at Factory 
Holler. He drives up after he gets through 
down there every Sunday. We can’t sup- 
port a settled minister any more. Those 
that go pay what they can, and then there’s 
a church fund that Martha Williams left 
that brings in something. ‘That fund can’t 
be used only for church doings, you know. 

‘‘They’re all gone, pretty much—all the 
old families that used to support the church, 
and they don’t get any such congregation 
as they used to get. Land! I’ve seen that 
church full many a time, gallery and all. 
But you take it a stormy Sunday, and now 
adays there ain’t enough comes to fill two 
pews. There’s plenty to go, though, if they 
only would go. They’ve kinder got out of 
the habit of church-go- 
ing, someway, and don’t 
take much interest— 
they’d ruther laze around 
home. I don’t go myself 
because [ ain’t got no 
horse, and I’m gettin’ too 
old to walk so far.”’ 

A little before one 
o'clock I set out alone 
for the church. It was a 
soft, lowery spring day. 
Bobolinks were singing 
in the meadows, swal- 
lows were twittering 
about the eaves of the 
barns. At the houses I 
passed the men folks 
were sitting on the pi- 
azzas or were wandering 
half aimlessly about the 
yard and near fields, 
Usually they were dressed 
in their Sunday best, but 
that was because it was 
not a work day, not because they had in- 
tentions of going to church. 

The meeting house was a building of 
goodly size on a low hilltop. Little valleys 
and undulating farming land were all about 
and beyond these were wooded hills, The 
church was, of course, painted white, and 
it had a pointed spire, green blinds, and, at 
its rear, that invariable accompaniment of 
the country church, a line of rickety horse- 
sheds. 

The front door was open when I ap- 
proached, and on the doorstep a boy was 
loitering. Near him, in the yard, stood a 
stoop-shouldered young man with withered 
features, half shut eyes and open mouth. 
I asked him if there was to be a Sunday 
school that day. He made no reply and 
gave no indication that he even heard me. 
I repeated the question and the result was 
no better. It was plain that he was one of 
those whom the country people speak of as 
‘‘luny.’’ I turned to the youngster on the 
steps and received an answer in the affirma- 
tive. Then I entered the church. Directly 
within the door was an ‘“‘entry” that ex- 
tended the full width of the front. Here 
were three or four small boys. At either 
side a stairway led to the galleries and in 
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one corner was a small pile of wood. Down 
the middle of the entry bung the bell rope. 

The main room beyond had a box stove 
in each back corner that sent a long span of 
stovepipe far across to the wall opposite. 
I sat down on an old haircloth sofa by one 
of the stoves and awaited developments. 
The walls of the room had been recently 
painted in a pleasant yellow tone. The gal- 
leries were partitioned off from sight, but 
that they were there was evident from the 
rows of columns supporting them. At the 
farther end of the room was the low pulpit 
with its black walnut desk, and back of it 
an ornamental square of papering. The 
pews were white with brown trimmings. 
It was plain that they were furnished by 
the parties who occupied them, for no two 
were carpeted alike and in some the board 
flooring was entirely uncovered. ‘Two rows 
of pews at the rear were slightly higher 
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WAITING FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


than the rest and in the narrow space be- 
fore them was a small cabinet organ. 

When I first entered the room was occu- 
pied by an elderly man, his wife and two 
young women. They had started a fire in 
one of the box stoves. It did not go very 
well and the old gentleman had opened the 
stove door to poke it. That let the smoke 
out. He was not a whit disturbed and con- 
tinued to poke till his women folks began to 
exclaim and to insist that he should stop 
operations at once and shut the door. He 
was a very mild and amiable old gentleman 
and he meekly did as he was bid. 

Next he brought in a ladder from the 
entry, climbed high up to-.a clock on the 
rear wall and wound it with a resonant 
clicking. While he did this two of the 
women spread a communion table in front 
of the pulpit from a large basket, and after 
arranging and adjusting things to their sat- 
isfaction covered the service with a heavy 
linen cloth. Meanwhile, the boy I had seen 
on the steps came in and asked me what 
time it was by my watch. 

‘*Ten minutes past one,’’ I replied. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ one o’clock’s the time 
for Sunday school to begin, so [ guess I’d 
better ring the bell if I’m ever goin’ to.”’ 


A moment later the bell was tumbling in 
its tower and its summons was pealing far 
out over the hills. I stepped into the entry 
and found two boys tugging at the rope 
and two more looking on. The bell ringers 
pulled as hard as they knew how that the 
rope when it left their hands might fly high 
up toward the ceiling. They all seemed to 
enjoy this Sunday task very much. After 
the older boys were through and the bell 
had stopped ringing, the smallest small boy 
took hold of the rope to see what he could 
do. He tugged and tugged, but brought 
forth not asound. ‘I can do it,’’ he said. 
‘*T have done it.’”?’ He threw his whole 
weight on the rope and tumbled with it to 
the floor. The reward of his persistence 
was a feeble twang from the bell. This en- 
couraged him to keep on, and he produced 
at intervals several melancholy intonations, 

When I went inside again a young woman 
was arranging a bunch 
of arbutus in a pulpit 
vase. Then the wife of 
the elderly man got those 
in the room together in 
the back seats, had her 
husband fix the fire, and 
afterwards delegated him 
to invite me to join their 
Sunday school. [ was 
glad to leave my place 
by the cold stove and 
accept the kindly invita- 
tion. 

Before we had fairly 
settled ourselves to work 
we heard voices in the 
sheathed-up gallery. 
‘‘There are those boys 
up there getting all cob- 
webs,’’ said our leader, 
and sbe forthwith sent 
for them and had them 
brought in. 

Our teacher read the 
opening exercises in tones sounding and 
oracular and the elderly man followed with 
a feeble-voiced prayer, ending with the 
Lord’s Prayer in which all joined. In this, 
as in the responsive reading of the lesson, a 
few voices spoke with audible decision, but 
most were content with a gentle murmur- 
ing, while some of the youngest barely 
mumbled and did very well if they got in 
one distinct word out of ten. 

The asking and answering of the routine 
questions was next in order, and a middle- 
aged woman took the two youngest boys 
into a pew beyond the stove. She sat in the 
seat in front of this infant class and turned 
half way around and leaned over its back 
while she asked them the list of questions 
found on the right hand page of the quar- 
terly. The boys were either not interested 
or not very well posted, for the teacher had 
apparently to answer most of the questions 
she asked herself. Conscience free and 
duty done, at the end of the list she escorted 
her class back to that in the rear of the 
room. 

We eight or ten older ones were more 
given to argument than the youngsters and 
held more varied opinions, but, even 80, 
interest lagged and the whole exercise was 
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gone through with rather because it was 
the proper thing to do than because any 
enjoyment was found in it. 

The room was very quiet—so unlike the 
busy hum of many voices in city and town 
Sunday schools. Here was naught but the 
slow ticking of the clock, the snap and 
rumble of the fire and the lonely voices of 
question and reply. We were not an uneasy 
class. Even the children did not change 
position often, and our smallest member 
wandered no farther from the proprieties 
than to recline against his mother while 
he wound his lesson paper into a ro)l to 
blow through. 

While questions were being put we stud- 
ied our quarterlies assiduously, and an- 
swers were given seriously and solemnly 
and only after due deliberation. These an- 
swers kept very close to what was said or 
inferred by the quarterly. When a mem- 
ber ventured an opinion outside of the lines 
there laid down, it was with the tone of 
daring possible heresy that would very 
likely be doubted and call for explanation 
or defense. There were various attempts 
to give practical application to the points 
in the lesson, but they were not very suc- 
cessful. Some concern was expressed for 
the unsaved, and it was affirmed with great 
decision that any person who expected to 
be saved by good works alone was sadly 
deceived. Mention was made of harsh man- 
nered ‘‘people with tongues like drawn 
swords,’’ but it was deemed best not to 
visit wholesale condemnation on them, for 
there are ‘‘those who are like a chestnut 
burr—outside are the prickles but inside is 
the meat.’’ 

The lesson was cut short to give oppor- 
tunity to elect officers for the year ensuing. 
There were only a handful to take part, 
candidates were few and the election was 
simplicity itself. Our teacher had the honor 
of being chosen superintendent. She weuld, 
without doubt, fill the place faithfully and 
well, but her comment was, ‘ Well, [’m 
sorry!’’ 

‘““Why?”’ asked the moderator. 
the matter? ”’ 

‘‘ Because I think you could ’a done bet- 
ter,’”’ was the reply. 

The other officers were elected and each 
of these made some half jocose, half serious 
remark on the result. That done, we sang 
a single verse from the quarterly and scat- 
tered to the near pews in readiness for the 
regular church services. There were pres- 
ent thirteen women, seven men and four 
small boys. The congregation was further 
increased by one man who came in late. 

Several experts in the singing line gath- 
ered about the organ, and I thought they 
did very well. Music in the average coun- 
try church is apt to drag and drone, but the 
young woman at the organ put excellent 
spirit into the hymns and the choir sec- 
onded her efforts admirably. 

The minister spoke, without notes, from 
the text, ‘‘ What hath God wrought?”’ His 
manner was not halting, as is often the case 
of those who attempt extemporaneous ser- 
mons, and he was neither dismal nor oratori- 
cal. The incidents and illustrations, too, of 
his discourse were frequent and interesting. 

Communion followed the sermon. There 
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was a Lush even deeper than before when 
the minister laid the cloth aside and the 
bread was broken and the wine tinkled and 
gurgled from the nose of its heavy silver 
urn, to be distributed by the single, bent 
old man, 


The children were particularly 





‘its influence. 
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intent and watched everything with wide- 
eyed interest. A collection was now taken 
up, and its nature, like that gathered in the 
Sunday school, was such that anything but 
coppers looked lonesome. 

All rose to sing the final hymn. Like 
many larger congregations they came up in 
a scattering, desultory sort of way, as if the 
hymn had caught them unawares in a nap 
or in some profound cogitations that shut 
out all worldly routine of the present. 

After the benediction meeting broke 
up and visiting began. The clatter of 
tongues in the sprightly talk and exchange 
of news was in sharp contrast to the some- 
what lugubrious atmosphere of the serv- 
ice preceding. The tendency was for the 
women to gather in the hall, while the men 
went down to the horse sheds and visited 
for a longer or shorter time while getting 
out their teams. Sometimes a man drove 
up to the door and no wife appeared. 
Sometimes the woman was ready on the 
church steps and no man appeared. The 
waiting woman might go so far as to look 
anxiously around the corner toward the 
sheds for her escort, but the man who had 
to wait did not usually disturb himself to 
the extent of looking up the delinquent 
women folks. He would sit in his buggy 
or stand beside it and await their pleasure. 
The gradual dispersion of the congregation 
at length saw the last of the nine teams 
which had been in the sheds jog away down 
the road and the church door was locked 
for another week. 

When I returned to my stopping place 
the meal which served for both dinner and 
supper on Sunday was being put on the 
kitchen table. 

As I finished my apple pie at the close of 
the repast and prepared to rise my landlady 
said: ‘‘ Well, church was pretty good to- 
day, I should think. Mr. Dove’s a smart 
preacher, and its queer more don’t go. Now, 
if you’re goin’ to set down to read, you 
better go into the settin’ room. The win- 
dows look right out onto the road and you 
e’n see the teams go by there.”’ 


oe 


A OOUNTRY CHUROH. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT. 





The etymological meaning of words is 
not necessarily their present meaning. Pa- 
gans and country people are not synonyms. 

I have vividly in mind «a country church 
in New Hampshire. In fact, I attended 
service there as a worshiper Sunday before 
last. Wedrove two miles and a half and 
the boys on their way gave us some beauti- 
ful pond lilies. The day was bright, the 
air was sweet and one felt the calm repose 
which made the old New England Sunday 
so refreshing to the tired and so spiritual in 
The birds were singing sacred 
melodies, the trees were murmuring sacred 
chants, the rattle of the abashed mowing 
machine had ceased Saturday night. By 
the way, did it ever occur to you that the 
mowing machine is copied from the war- 
chariots with projecting scythes used by 
the ancients in battle? I sometimes won- 
der, when I see a machine in motion, how 
the driver would look if clad in ancient 
armor, according to the pictures. 

The white chapel stands upon high but 
not hilly land near the center of a farming 
town, which contains near twenty square 
miles. The chapel was placed in an open 
pine grove, being, perhaps, eighty feet back 
from the highway. The society owns about 
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fifty acres, but this land is not noted for 
fertility. It has a considerable number of 
horse sheds. Close by is the handsome 
parsonage. Much of the inside work of 
this parsonage was done by a former be- 
loved pastor, who had been a very skillful 
wood-carver in his younger life. When 
this minister, a few years ago, was about to 
read a paper before a general association in 
a costly church building upon the relation 
of the church to working men, he paused in 
front of the beautiful pulpit and said, 
‘‘Brethren, I carved that pulpit twenty 
years ago.’”’ He did equally good work in 
the little country church of which I am 
writing. Within the chapel one finds no 
pews. Movable settees alone are used, and 
under the trust title no seats can ever be 


rented. There is perfect democracy in this 
regard. People sit where they please any 
Sunday. There is a large and excellent 


cabinet organ at the left of the minister, 
His desk stands on a plain platform, and is 
very simple. But there were beautiful 
flowers on the table before it. There are 
good-looking chandeliers in the center of 
the house and plenty of side lamps. 

This property has been accumulated by 
hard work and much self-sacrifice during 
the present generation. The church was 
organized less than thirty years ago. I had 
an interest in the congregation that was 
gathering when I was leaving the seminary. 
This society has always been self-support- 
ing, although strongly tempted sometimes 
to ask for help. The people work for their 
church’s maintenance. They have a course 
of lectures every autumn, which brings in 
something and which is very useful to the 
town. The young people have a few festi- 
vals in the year. It is a purely farming 
community, and there are no startling in- 
comes, although the people are by no means 
poor. 

That Sunday morning there were over 
230 persons present, including, perhaps, 
eight or ten visitors. The population of 
the town, which a few decades ago was 
about 900, numbered only 606 in 1890. In 
the remote corners we must deduct a few 
families who goto adjoining towns. Around 
the chapel there are a few homes, but 
scarcely enough to make a hamlet. But 
the people keep fine horses, and they come 
to meeting. The large percentage of the 
whole population, old and young, sick and 
well, attending church that morning was 
noticeable. After service the people greet 
each other, and everybody knows who is 
sick and how the old folks are. They are 
all neighbors there. In the Sunday school 
there were 139 present. They call the roll 
in the Sunday school which, I think, has an 
excellent effect. At the Christian Endeavor 
meeting in the evening, which was led by a 
very bright young farmer, fifty five were 
present. It amused me to see the older 
boys or younger young men coming up to 
the door on their bicycles. The evening 
was not very light, and the bright lamps 
hung around among the trees made the 
scene decidedly picturesque. I feel quite 
sure, by way of postscript, that the excel- 
lent music of the organ was brought out by 
that young farmer’s wife. At the morning 
service the singing of the hymns, Gospel 
No. 5, was led by a choir of eight. 

In this town, with its diminished popula- 
tion, there is no lawyer, no physician, no 
tavern. The nearest important railway sta- 
tion is four miles away from the chapel. 
The farms furnish good returns for work, 
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But young men go away. A teacher told 
me that of the twelve boys, or young men, 
from sixteen to twenty-two years of age, 
who were in her class twenty years ago one 
only remains in that town. But this church, 
with its simple, evangelical creed, is the 
center of the social, literary, moral and reli- 
gious life of that town. It tends greatly to 
unite the people. Its influence for good, 
seldom reasoned about, is plainly percepti- 
ble to those who have watched it for thirty 
years. 

The sermon, which | listened to with great 
comfort, was upon ‘‘the home.” It was sim- 
ple, earnest, direct, Christian and well illus- 
trated. The preacher, I may be pardoned 
if I say it, was not in his teens. He had 
had a rich experience in life, and [ am par- 
ticularly happy to say that he was not a 
‘‘hustler.’’ His method and spirit are the 
only ones which can make our country 
churches durable and useful. Country peo- 
ple know the distinction between good 
Scripture doctrine and progressive specula- 
tions, and the latter they do not want. 
Any substitute for sound gospel truth will 
kill any country church, and a church on 
any other basis than the truth is not worth 
keeping alive. The Endeavor meeting sug- 
gested to me the vast influence which this 
great society has in remote places through 
the principle of association. Where a young 
people's meeting would, in many cases, not 
be attempted, an Endeavor Society is 
strong by drawing a kind of life from the 
whole body. By the way, this particular 
society has just bought a pretty school- 
house, which the town decided to sell, has 
paid for it and is soon to have it hauled to 
the chapel and made an additional room 
for services. 

This country church has to struggle; but 
it is supported by indomitable pluck, by 
self sacrifice, by cheerful service and simple 
gospel methods. I[t has had gifts now and 
then from some generous friends outside 
who had local attachments. But the main 
reliance of the country church is, under 
God, within itself. No amount of mission 
ary help can sustain the country church by 
pauperizing it. Indwelling life is its power. 








WOMAN’S WORK FOR THE VERMONT 
OHUROHES. 


BY REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT. 


‘* The mountains shall bring peace to the 
people, and the little hills by 1ighteous- 
ness.”’ ** And they of the city shall flourish 
like grass of the earth.” When? ‘In His 
days.’’ There is a direct connection be- 
tween the prosperity of the city and the 
righteousness of the little hills, for the city’s 
strength is from the hills, The city dies 
without a continued inflow from the country 
and its moral health depends on the kind 
that come in, It is better to clean the 
watershed than to buy filters, and Vermont 
has found this out by obeying the injunction, 
‘* Know thyself.’ Vermont is unique among 
the States in having no large cities. Even 
the youngest fledgling, Oklahoma, has eight 
or ten cities larger than Vermont’s greatest, 
and in this she is blest, but she found out 
by arigid examination that she was cursed 
by that other extreme, an impoverished 
rural population, by reason of her sons and 
daughters enriching the great West, so that 
today she has a larger church membership 
in the great States of the Interior than at 
home. 

It was found that out of a population of 
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334,000 184,000 never under any circum- 
stances went to church, while 5,000 homes 
were without a Bible. It is greatly to the 
credit of Vermont that instead of excusing 
and giving reasons for the condition of 
things she went right to work, and in doing 
so is not only reaping a blessing herself, 
but must inevitably bless others, and the 
cheapest policemen Boston and New York 
have today are the home missionary lasses 
of the Vermont hills ‘‘ from whence cometh 
their help.”’ 

The work is still in its infancy; some 
eight of these devoted young ladies are now 
engaged in the outlying districts, but as 
soon as the Christian world wakes up to the 
importance and efficiency of the work being 
done there may be 800. These young women 
are, first Of all, Christian, but in addition 
they are practical and scholarly, too. They 
are from the West, from Canada, from Al- 
sace—from afar off they heard the call and 
answered, ‘*‘ Here am I, Lord, send me,” 
I am so impressed with the work they are 
doing that 1 would fain try to give your 
readers a picture of their mode of doing it. 

As arule they gu in couples, for they are 
real yoke-fellows and adopt the New Testa- 
ment plan of house to house visiting, and, 
while not professing to preach, they do so 
in the most effectual way. [n all weather, 
over the mountains, down the valleys, into 
the far-off farmstead these singing pilgrims 
find their way. Here is a home—one of 
hundreds: the gray-haired sire and aged 
helpmeet are all alone. The children are in 
the far West. The old mother looks up as 
she greets the fresh, young, Christian faces, 
and, as the tears run zigzag down wrinkled 
cheeks, she says: ‘‘I have been praying to 
God forthis. It is many months, sometimes 
years, since we were at church, and it seems 
so good to see you and hear your voices,” 
Then follows a season of prayer and singing, 
with a promise to call again, which leaves a 
ray of sunshine in the old mountain home 
that will cheer it for many a week to come. 
Ilere is another home: a careworn woman 
with four or five little children, Life has 
become a drudgery to her. Too far away 
to go to church, her children grow up with- 
out religious training, and they help, in 
their turn, to swell the great cities’ crowd 
of irreligious and, too often, criminal classes; 
but, if they stay at home, be it remembered 
that the country district without the gospel 
matches the city and even surpasses it in 
crime both in regard to the numbers and 
depravity. The visitor, after a few kind 
questions and often with practical help, too, 
soon (as a rule) has the heart opened so 
that the object of the visit may be broached. 
‘*Do you mean,”’ says the woman, “that I 
can get these pictures and leaves every 
month?” ‘Yes, and we will come and 
help you study as often as we can.”’ And 
so here is a home Sunday school started. 

In one case a community with a church 
building without a church member for fifty 
years was entered. In a few weeks a 
church was organized and a great change 
wrought in the hearts of many. It is 
very gratifying to state that many young 
men are reached in these meetings (Ver- 
mont has more men than women). Old 
men, too, in some cases of more than sev- 
enty years, have risen and in trembling 
speech have confessed Christ. 

Here is a woman who says, ‘*O, I cannot 
tell you the change that has come over 
my life. It is as if I had a new husband 
Everything about the farm seems changed. 
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The very cows are better for it.’ Also in 
homes where grumbling was the rule, until 
the poor wife felt ready to give up, now 
is heard the voice of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing. Young people’s societies are organized 
by these workers, and, what is better, are 
set to work. 

Here is an old church lifeless for half a 
century nearly—its old, square pews still in 
good repair, the pulpit cut down for town 
meeting purposes. Now the grandchildren 
of the older members are making its walls 
ring with the very tunes their elders sang, 
and the old church at Rockingham, like a 
tree with roots near the waters, will still 
bear fruit to God’s glory. I do not feel at 
liberty to mention individual cases, but 
suffice it to say that already the little hills 
are beginning to bring peace by righteous- 
ness, and so help ‘the cities to flourish like 
grass of the earth.”’ 

The work, however, is not confined to 
the rural districts only, but often in towns 
effective work is being done. In some 
places a large number of the business men 
have come out straight for Christ, and the 
church has been much strengthened finan- 
cially as well as spiritually. 


a ee 


THE NEEDS OF THE OOUNTRY 
OHU 


BY A LAYMAN, 


The needs of the country church are im 
nowise different from the needs of any 
church of a less rural location, for the prime 
factors in church efficiency—spirituality, 
consecration and true Christian work—are 
common, or should be, to all churches re- 
gardless of location. 

No church is a church in the highest and 
holiest sense if it lacks these essentials, 
and, whether in city or country, if these 
qualities are lacking it becomes merely a 
semi religious club, or its holy days and 
other observances are counted among the 
social amenities of weekly life. 

At this season of the year the country 
church becomes the church of the people, 
because of the change of residence of the 
urban population, and therefore its special 
needs are more noticeable at this time and 
should be observed by a wider cirele of 
people. 

Tbe country church stands always in need 
of spirituality; none ever has been over-en- 
dowed with the gift of the Holy Spirit. It 
stands in need of true consecration, of a lift- 
ing from the ruts of the conventionality en- 
forced upon it by the narrow environs of its 
location and inherited from the days when 
the mission of the church was differently 
understood from the present interpretation: 
of the introduction of new ideas and meth- 
ods in work, of the aid from presence and 
purse of those whose time for a few months 
will be spent among the influences of this 
outpost of Christianity. 

The country church has unwillingly borne 
the changes made necessary by the intro- 
duction of the railroad aud the product of 
the printing press. Time was when the 
pastor of his rural flock was pope and priest, 
and the slightest deviation of thought of a 
parishioner from the edicts of the pulpit 
was rank heresy; but the interchange of 
thoughts, made easier by the newspaper, 
set men to thinking for themselves, and the 
power of the Protestant priests was broken. 
Here and there a few loyal parishioners aie 
found, who each Sabbath “go to meeting’ 
at ‘‘the meeting house,” and to whom the 
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pastoral visit of the minister is like the visit 
of the Christ at the Bethany home; but 
such cases are growing still more rare, the 
people and the pulpit are growing away 
from one another. 

The country church, then, needs the re- 
turn to that simplicity of spirituality and a 
more complete consecration. This return 
can only be made possible, first, by the 
deeper sense of consecration on the part of 
the pastor. ‘‘’Tis by the vicar’s skirts that 
the devil climbs into the belfry,’ runs the 
old Spanish proverb, and one of the reasons 
of this is the desire of self-advancement of 
the pastor, who is often a young student still 
in the seminary, or a recent graduate, eager 
to win his first spurs; so his desires are for 
numbers and outside show, deceiving him- 
self that this constitutes success in church 
work, 

Upon this matter the city church can 
bring much influence to bear, for by a judi- 
cious system of patronage the weak country 
church may be enabled to procure and re- 
tain a pastor of experience, with whom 
could then be associated the apprentice 
fresh from the seminary. 

There is hardly a case where a prosperous 
metropolitan church could not be able to 
stand as the patron saint of some struggling 
country church, aiding it by a donation of 
funds and appreciative recognition of its 
location as a fit summer home for the city 
people. 

One need of the country ehurch is more 
breadth to the area of the thought of its 
members—more readiness to accept the 
changed conditions of the times and to ad- 
just itself to the conditions. To that end 
the institutional character should be devel- 
oped. The average church editice is closed 
six days out of the seven, and too often is so 
planned that it should be closed the odd 
day. It is an unfortunate condition of af- 
fairs that the houses of worship in the coun- 
try are ‘‘meeting houses”’ solely, and not 
the proper style to help the church in its 
ministrations to humanity. 

The church should be opened each day 
during the week and, if possible, some place 
should be adapted to the conditions of a 
waiting-room, where the wayfarer could 
find a cool rest-nook, where were provided 
books, papers, fans and ice water and com- 
fortable chairs. 

In charge of this rest place should be de- 
tailed one of the deaconesses, thus giving 
this ornamental office a dignity that comes 
from laber and shows the bearer some op- 
portunities of Christian work, for the time 
spent in charge of such a room would bring 
her in closer acquaintance with the people 
and save such a humiliating excuse of a 
good woman, who avoided speaking to a 
young man at the time of his expressing 
himself as being on the side with the Mas- 
ter because she ‘‘had never been intro- 
duced.” 

There is need in the country church of 
people being more friendly one with an- 
other. 

Too often the summer visitor is kept 
away from church service because of the 
lukewarmness of the peopie toward him, a 
condition that could be changed by the 
kindly invitation to the services and a rec- 
ognition when found there. 

The country church is sadly in need of 
better education of its members in church 
economics and methods of work. No per- 
son is fit to hold church connections who 
does not during the week have access to 
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the trade journal, so to speak, the religious 
weekly or the wide-awake, whole-souled, 
philanthropic publications with which each 
denomination is weJl supplied. One of the 
most fruitful acts of a pastor would be to 
turn his pastoral visits into canvassing calls 
in the interest of good reading. 

With proper development along any or 
all the lines of work and change referred to, 
the needs of the country church may be or 
begin to be met. 


WILD MAG. 
III. 


BY KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS. 


Margaret Minton—Wild Mag, they called 
her now—was sinking lower and lower every 
day. Do you scorn and despise her? Do 
you shrink from reading of such an outcast? 
Consider a moment. This woman had lost 
all; not this blessing or that friend, but 
everything in heaven above, or the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth—every- 
thing but alcohol. Religiously brought up, 
though not herself religious, having known 
innoceat pleasure, harmless youthful gay- 
ety and the respect of men, she had thrown 
all these to the winds for the love of Lem- 
uel Dunn; yet even the price of ber birth- 
right had been taken from her. 

She was drunk, therefore, about all the 
time. She did not dare be sober; had she 
dared, she was too weak to resist the mere 
animal appetite, the craving for the liquor 
itself apart from its effects. She had given 
up the rooms in which Lem had left her and 
had gone as a ‘‘ boarder” into another so- 
called family, her roommates being seven 
in number, three of them men. 

Among her new associates she was rather 
a favorite, for in her cups she was a merry 
companion, full of quips and jollity. Her 
other mood was the maudlin, wherein she 
professed herself the most miserable woman 
alive, wished she bad never been born, was 
sure she should soon die and go to hell, and 
only hoped she might for the pure pleasure 
of seeing Lemuel Dunn grizzling in the hot- 
test part of the fire. How sbe hated him! 
Drunk or sober, how she hated the man 
who had betrayed her to ruin and left her 
to despair! Yet she took his money, which 
came regularly, and each time she took it 
hated him the more. 

It was his sister who brought it each 
week, a good woman according to her 
lights, who once tried to move the poor 
soul to penitence. 

** You don’t never go to the mission, now, 
Maggie,” she said. ‘‘I hear the Ferns has 
come over here to live, so as to help you 
poor sinners. I'd let ’em if I was you.” 

Mag’s reply was such a torrent of impre- 
cations that the would-be reformer fled 
from before her, and never again made an 
effort to ‘‘do her good.” The effect was 
to cause her to keep diligently out of the 
way of the newcomers; yet if she suspected 
them of looking for her she was wrong. 
The Ferns did not look up ‘‘cases’’; they 
were there ready to help any souls that the 
Lord should send. And, perhaps on this 
account, they had few failures, and a little 
circle of blessedness began to widen out 
from the tenement in which they had made 
ahome. So it was not long before each be- 
came known by a sobriquet. A would-be 
wag, who had known better days, called 
them collectively ‘‘ The Three R’s,’’ but they 
were better known as ‘‘ Little Humpback,” 
‘“*Our Ray” and “‘Cap’n Praise the Lord.” 

In the slums sobriquets are both common 
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and convenient. Wild Mag had another, 
bestowed by the police, whose native Hiber- 
nian courtesy often leads them thus to respect 
the native modesty which influences a lady 
or gentleman to 
under a kindly 
“The Terror,’’ 


keep his or her own name 
shadow. They called her 
and, indeed, she was a 
match for two, not to say three, of them 
when ‘‘fighting drunk.’’ She had, never- 
theless, been locked up several times—this 
girl who had once been the joy of a decent 
home, the pride of God-fearing parents! 

At last Little Humpback, with her crooked 
body and radiant face, came, late one after- 
noon, upon Wild Mag, struggling, not un- 
successfully, in the grasp of two guardians 
of the law. Ruth laid a gentle hand upon 
the rigid, writhing arm, and with one con- 
vulsive quiver the whole form of the woman 
relaxed; she stood passive in the hands of 
her captors. 

‘* And have you done wrong, poor child?”’ 
asked Ruth, softly. But Mag was thinking 
that her hour had come, that her last friend, 
her bottle, would be taken from her, and 
that she should be obliged to repent, 
Therefore she did not reply. 

“Drunk and disorderly, mum; _ that’s 
what’s the matter,’’ said one of the officers. 
‘*'Tain’t worth your while troubling your 
head about her; she’s a bad lot, she is.”’ 

**? Tis the thirrud toime this month, shure, 
she’s been before the squoire, and a foine 
long sintince she’ll get, bedad,”’ put in the 
other. 

‘*The third time, and all in one month! 
Then locking up does not seem to help her, 
does it, Mr. Muleahy?’’ said Ruth. 

‘*Ts it help you say, Miss Ruth?’’ returned 
the officer, whose countenance as well as 
his coat bore marks of Wild Mag’s powers. 
‘“*Sorra a help but heaven will help the 
likes of her, Miss Ruth.’’ 

“*T believe you are right,’’ said Ruth, 
‘‘and so suppose I go with you to the 
squire and persuade him to try what heaven 
cau do for her?” 

The squire’s office was round a couple of 
corners only, and the squire had already 
had experience of what heaven could do in 
other cases, and so it happened that Mar- 
garet Mintoa—Wild Mag no longer—was 
led home in triumph, with Little Hump- 
back’s hand on her arm, 

Ruth took care to lean rather heavily. 
‘*T don’t walk very well, you see, Maggie,” 
she said, ‘‘ and the stairs are steep. I wish 
I had as strong an arm as yours to lean on 
always.” 

Margaret looked at her strangely, yet she 
was indeed strong, having had just enough 
liquor that day to strengthen and steady 
her. She helped Ruth up the stairs care- 
fully enough, and accepted the seat in 
which she was placed. 

‘* And now I must get tea for my brother 
and sister,’ said Ruth, cheerfully. ‘ You 
know my sister Rachel is a seamstress, 
Maggie, and my brother Koyal is a ship’s 
carpenter, and works down at the docks, 
Many along voyage has he made, but God 
brought him safely home from them all, 
and I think means to keep him at home 
now. Isn’tthat nice? Ah! God is so good, 
Maggie; if you only knew Him, you'd love 
Him dearly.’’ 

** Let me do that,” said Margaret, as Ruth 
struggled with the kettle, and in another 
moment she was running down the steep 
stairs after water, muttering to 
“ve got to repent; but she 
preach!”’ 


herself, 
needn't 
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THE GUESTS OF GOD. 


“* Why should we wear black for the guests of God?” 
—Ruskin. 
From the dust of the weary highway, 
From the smart of sorrow’s rod, 
Into the royal presence 
They are bidden as guests of God. 
The veil from their eyes is taken, 
Sweet mysteries they are shown, 
Their doubts and fears are over, 
For they know as they are known. 


For them there should be rejoicing 

And festival array, 

As for the bride in her beauty 

Whom love hath taken away— 

Sweet hours of peaceful waiting, 

Till the path that we have trod 

Shall end at the Father’s gateway, 

And we are the guests of God. 

—Mary F. Butts, in Youth’s Companion. 
eH 
In reply to correspondents who desire 

help in reading and study one of our ex- 
changes suggests during the warm weather 
the formation of “ piazza clubs,”’ the mem- 
bers of which shall meet outdoors once a 
week to discuss books and magazine arti- 
cles that have been read in the intervening 
days. When one thinks of the time dawdled 
away on boarding house piazzas in chit- 
chat, reading paper-covered novels or doing 
useless fancy work such a plan instantly 
commends itself and will be found capable 
of many adaptations. Instead of fitting 
them for more and better work, the loung- 
ing, lazy habits of too many vacationists 
but make it harder to resume active duties 
in the fall. Not’ only literature may be 


studied in such a club but birds, flowers, | 


ferns, butterflies, minerals, ants, each mem- 
ber bringing the fruits of his observation 
and reading, as well as living specimens, to 
the weekly meeting. Children should be 
allowed to join the club and will prove en- 
thusiastic students of nature. We know of 
a family of boys who summer by the sea- 
shore that can tell more about sea-anemo- 
nes, sea-urchins and star-fish than the aver- 
age school-teacher or college bred man. 
These lads have improvised beautiful aqua- 
riums on the cottage piazza and ate eager 
to study books on zoélogy. 


‘‘Worry is killing, but I have never yet 
seen a case of breaking down from mere 
overwork alone. ... 1t is necessary above 
all things to cultivate tranquillity of mind.”’ 
These were the words, shortly before his 
death, of Sir Andrew Clark, one of Lon- 
don’s most famous physicians. Aside from 
the ill effects upon the individual, the spirit 
of worry annoys and trammels others in 
the household. A busy mother once gave 
as an excuse for never lying down in the 
daytime that the attempt to do so roused 
the demon of anxiety in the soul of a solic- 
itous sister, who was certain that the act 
betokened illness and fussed and fumed 
accordingly. Naturally, there would be no 
comfort in repose under such circumstances, 
A man goes on a journey and his wife wor- 
ries herself nearly ill lest some accident 
should befall him. He has on a thinner 
suit than usual, the weather suddenly cools 
and she is distracted with fear of his taking 
cold. These are common household expe- 
riences. If worrying women would set 
down at the end of each week the number 
of times that their anxieties have proved 
perfectly groundless perhaps it would de- 
velop in them a spirit of confidence which 
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would be conducive to their own health 
and make them more comfortable compan- 


ions in the home, 
stn Mela eee eee 


THE STAY-AT-HOMES. 

Sometimes it is a question whether those 
who go away or those who remain at home 
spend the most profitable summer. Cer- 
tainly there are compensations for persons, 
even in the heart of the city, who cannot 
drop duties and cares to seek rest and 
recreation in other scenes. Their depri- 
vations are often keenly felt when they see 
friends setting forth on pleasant excursions 
and receive letters describing the beauties 
of mountain scenery or gayeties at summer 
watering places, but is not the very effort 
to sympathize in their friends’ joy without 
a selfish thought and the firm resolve to be 
contented and accept their own lot uncom- 
plainingly worth more to them than scores 
of ‘* good times’’ ? 

Then let the woman who stays at home 
reflect, too, that she escapes all the discom- 
forts of traveling and can be more independ- 
ent as to dress. If she desire to read, no 
country village can afford the treasures of 
the town or city libraries. If she make no 
new friends, let her enter into closer ac- 
quaintance with herself. There are always 
other stay-at-homes who would be cheered 
and gladdened by an informal call, while 
letters from distant friends and relatives 
have perchance been waiting months for 
the right time and mood to answer them. 
And if we cannot climb mountains nor 
dream over sunsets nor skim along the blue 
waters, why not learn to know and interpret 
nature through such poets as Wordsworth, 
Lowell, Bryant? After all, Lowell is right 
in saying that ‘‘the kind of world one car- 
ries about in one’s self is the important 
thing, and the world outside takes all its 
grace, color and value from that.” 


In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 
In ourselves the music swells, 
Everywhere the heart awake 
Finds what pleasure it can make, 
Everywhete the light and shade, 
By the gazer’s eye is made. 
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A DIVINE MESSAGE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





One Sabbath evening this summer a very 
much perplexed and discouraged woman 
went her way to church. She had been in 
two minds about going, for the evening was 
warm and the couch in her chamber looked 
very inviting, while the unusual quiet of 
the house and the peace of the hour offered 
a welcome balm to her wearied nerves. 
Besides this, she had already attended 
church once that day and it was an open 
question whether, in view of a full and anx- 
ious week, to begin as soon as Monday 
should swing wide its portals, it was not 
her duty rather to stay at home than to go 
out, even to the sanctuary. However, her 
conclusion at last was that the vesper serv- 
ice could not be neglected and that her 
vacant place, should she yield to the solici- 
tations of ease, or even of needed rest, would 
haunt her through the coming seven days, 
so, as I said, she went to church. 

As always, there was a portion waiting for 
the hungry child at the Father’s table, and 
it was kneaded of the finest of the wheat. 
The opening prayers and the responsive 
reading seemed meant for her, as indeed 
they were, so simple, so direct, so personal 
and so uplifting were the tenor of Scrip- 
ture selections and of earnest petition. And 
then came the divine message, on the wings 
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of a tender hymn, sung by a girl’s silvery 


voice: 


In heavenly love abiding, 
No change my heart shall fear; 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here. 
The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid, 
But God 1s round about me, 
How can | be dismayed? 


You have seen a flower, parched and spent 
for the need of rain, drooping and fading 
and shorn of its beauty, and then before 
your eyes the shower has fallen, drenching 
its roots, filling its cup, washing its petals, 
and it has taken in, and put on, new life— 
“The garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.’”’ Even while the sweet notes vi- 
brated through the upper room where God’s 
people were assembled, the Master with 
them, as surely as with the few who loved 
Him and to whom He appeared of old in 
Galilee, a great tranquillity, a heavenly peace 
and 1efreshment came to the soul of the dis- 
heartened worshiper. A gladuess of spirit, 
a resolution to overcome, a new strength 
were bestowed on her as the bird-like voice 
sang on. Then other voices, young and 
strong, tenor, contralto, bass, joined in the 
harmony, and the organ chords swelled ina 
grand accompaniment: 

Wherever He may guide me, 
No want shall turn me back; 
My Shepherd is beside me, 
And nothing can [ lack. 

His wisdom ever waketh ; 

His sight is never dim; 

He knows the way He taketh, 
And I wil] walk with Him. 

The divine message intended for her 
reached her in the Lord’s house and she 
was enabled to go forward with renewed 
energy. But not alone to the hymn, sung 
by the trained quartet as part of their 
work for the day, was this message con- 
fined. Part of it was in the pastor’s prayer 
that forgot no one, that included every 
home and heart in the congregation; part 
of it was in the rarely eloquent sermon, em- 
phasizing practical duty and calling for 
fidelity in ‘“‘that which is least.”” Part of 
it, and no small part, came through the 
thought of the pastor himself, speaking as 
earnestly and with as thorough and con- 
scientious preparation to the smaller even- 
ing as to the larger morning audience. 
Part of it, no doubt, was due to that sort of 
‘* Christian Endeavor’ which, applied to the 
individual case, had brought this particular 
woman to her own pew that summer sight. 

There is a tendency to ignore or omit or 
set small store by the evening service on 
the Lord’s Day. So long as we have a sec- 
ond service would it not be to our profit, 
perhaps to our great comfort and joy, to 
attend it faithfully? Only individual fidel- 
ity can remove the reproach that attaches 
to a thin evening congregation. Crowds 
are composed of units. 

a es 


A teacher in the Phillips School, Boston, 
Miss Ellen Whitney, has done a noble work 
in organizing the boys in her district into 
an anti-tobacco league. Of 875 pupils 703 
have joined the organization and wear a 
badge which is forfeited for a season in case 
of three failures to keep the pledge. The 
locality is one where the children learn to 
smoke at an early age and it has required 
heroic efforts to check the habit. Would 
that more teachers made a crusade of this 
sort against tobacco, 

UY ee 


I know He is, and what He is, 

Whose one great purpose is the good 
Ofall. I rest my soul on His 

Immortal love and Fatherhood, 

And trust Him, as His children should. 


—Whittier. 
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QOOOKING BY ELECTRICITY. 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 


In many of our cities cooking schools are 
now sustained, having regular season ses- 
sions and instructors of practical and scien- 
tific knowledge in the art of cookery. Sev- 
eral of these schools have one feature, at 
least, which cooks of the longest experience 
had never even dreamed of—electricity. In 
one city school that part of the cooking re- 
quiring heat is done wholly by this agent. 
in some others it is used exclusively for cer- 
tain articles, as griddlecakes, omelets, tea, 
coffee and chocolate. 

It puzzles the uninitiated lookers-on, in 
the public sessions, to see the food sizzling 
and steaming and the liquids boiling right 
on the wooden table before them, with 
neither coals nor flame to be found, even 
though the utensil be lifted in the hands 
and examined on all sides and internally, 
and the boiling or 
the frying ceas- 
ing not for an in- 
stant. To be sure 
one might see a 
red hot coil of 
wire held close 
on the bottom of 
each dish by a 
semi-transparent 
porcelain cement, 
but this is a part 
of the mystery. 
Each end of the 
coil is joined to a 
larger wire, but 
these are nut hot 
and from their 
point of contact 
with the utensil 
to their connec 
tion at the wall, 
floor or ceiling 
they are covered 
by a winding of 
silk or cotton 
thread, and some- 
times the two 
wires are joined 
side by side and 
bound by another 
winding into one. 
Of course these 
wound wires 
are conductors, 
bringing and car- 
rying away an 
electric current. 

A rather peculiar implement tound in all 

electric kitchens (like that, for instance, in- 
stalled in the American House in Boston) 
has the appearance of an old style safe, de- 
signed for the secure keeping of money and 
other valuables. A thermometer projects 
from the top at one side, and you can see 
that the quicksilver is rising nearly to the 
boiling point. When a desirable tempera- 
ture has been reached a short metal bar 
attached by a pivot at one end to a small 
board has its free end turned by the attend- 
ant from one metal knob on which it has 
been bearing to another beside it. This ar- 
ticle is the switch, and the movement has 
thrown an additional long coi] of wire in 
the ‘‘ resistance frame ’’ into the line for the 
electric current to pass through; or a re- 
verse movement removes a coil from the 
circuit. The introduction of a coil has the 
effect of lessening the current, while the 
removal of one allows it to pass more freely. 
By this means the heat is regulated. 


Hot Water Tank. 


Oven. with Broiler 
on its top. 
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The ‘safe’? looking object (and it is 
really quite safe) when its door is swung 
open will display shelves like those in the 
oven of a common cooking range, and on 
these may be observed the most beautifully 
cooked bread, cake, pies and meats. The 
‘* fire’? which does the heating of this oven 
is simply a number of coils or loops of 
metal ribbon supported on short insulators 
near the bottom of the oven, to which the 
electric current gives a red or a white heat 
with perfect steadiness as long as the oper- 
ator desires. The oven itself is but a box 
of heavy sheet iron covered on the outside 
with a layer of asbestos, which, in its turn, 
has a thin covering of metal or sometimes 
ot wood. The outside is never so warm as 
to be uncomfortable for the necessary han- 
dling. 

The low degree of heat (compared with 
that of the arc light) necessary for cooking 
is produced at the proper point by the re- 


AN ELECTRIC KITCHEN. 
Cupboard, 

Buffet, on which are Electrical 
Cooking Dishes. 
sistance to the electric current in the coil or 
the loop. The conductors which bring and 
carry away the current are of larger wire 
thau that of the coil or the loop, which are 
also of some metal (as German silver) which 
is difficult to be melted and offers a greater 

resistance than either iron or copper. 

For cooking in hot weather or in narrow 
quarters the electric method seems to fulfill 
the ideal, since there is very little diffusion 
of beat, no dust nor ill odor, and it is said 
to be cheaper for this purpose than any 
other system. An electrical oven would, 
of course, have to be manufactured espe- 
cially for its purpose, but almost every 
other cooking utensil could be formed by 
attaching a coil or ribbon of a suitable 
metal to the vessels in use for cooking on 
common stoves. 

- ae 

Folks that think too much of what’s a-com- 
ing most Jikely won’t attend to what there 1s. 
—Mrs. Whitney. 





Boilers and Steamers in Closets. 
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HOUSEHOLD USES OF ELEOTRIOITY. 


It will be a happy day for women if the time 
ever comes when the drudgery of housework 
can be accomplished by means of electricity. 
Mr. G. N. Hopkins of the Scientific American 
gives this pleasing picture of some of the ways 
in which labor will then be lightened and life 
be made more agreeable: 


The dwelling without electric bells, elec- 
tric gas lighters, burglar alarms, the dis- 
trict telegraph for summoning timely aid 
in the person of the district messenger, the 
police, or doctor, or that is still without the 
telephone, is far behind the age, while the 
house having all these, in connection with 
electric lights, motors for driving the sew- 
ing machine, water pump, clothes wringer, 
the mangle, the dumb waiter or elevator, is 
only fairly modern; but to be strictly up 
with the times the house must be provided 
with electrical cooking, water-heating and 
house-warming apparatus. It must have 
synchronous electric clocks in all the rooms, 
and it must also be provided with electric 
registers for recording certain operations in 
the house, such 
as the opening 
and closing of 
doors, safes or 
cabinets, and 
similar uses, for 
indicating the 
level of water in 
tanks, driving 
ventilating appa- 
ratus contro)ling 
temperature and 
the flow of air, 
for locating a fire, 
should one occur, 
and turning on 
water for extin- 
guishing it, at the 
same time send- 
ing the alarm to 
the tire depart- 
ment. The elec- 
trical piano may 
take a place in 
every house; it 
will be operated 
by a first-class 
performer by 
means of a mas- 
ter piano at a 
central station, 
which will dis- 
tribute the music 
throughouta 
large district, and 
it is not too much 
to expect that the 
more pretentious 
homes may be 
provided with a 
full orchestra 
operated ina 
similar manner 
from a _ distant 
station. 


The story of the 
summer outing 
will nut be complete without a full line of 
Jantein transparencies, which necessitates an 
electric lantern for throwing them upon the 
screen. Every dining table will be provided 


Sink and Cluset 


‘with electrical heaters and coolers, by 


means of which coffee, tea and other liquids 
may be increased or diminished in tempera- 
ture to suit. Where smoking is admissible 
electric cigar lighters come in, in place of 
the old-time match. The hall and con- 
servatory will be provided with electric 
fountains illuminated at night by electricity, 
and in the conservatory and garden the 
shrubs and flowers will be illuminated by 
small lamps placed within the flowers and 
among the leaves and branches. Electrical 
clothes brushes and carpet sweepers are 
forthcoming; possibly atoothbrush, in which 
the necessary movements are produced by a 
suitable electric motor, might be a desider- 
atum. 

The drawing-room and, in fact, the entire 
interior will be ornamented by means of 
electrical devices, some of them depending 
more or less upon electrical illumination, 
while the others require the current merely 
for producing certain motions, The illu- 
mivation of pictures will be effected by 
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small lamps inserted within frames of such 
construction as to throw the light upon the 
picture aud at the same time screen the 
lamps from view, so that the pictures may 
be fully and artistically illuminated, while 
the light in the gallery is made soft and 
subdued, thus permitting of concentrating 
the entire attention upon the pictures, 
which will then be seen to the best ad- 
vantage, 

It is not improbable that ere long the lady 
of the house will be enabled to see from 
within a visitor at the door, through the 
medium of electric wires, and that the 
weight and general dimensions of the per- 
son may be appreciated at once, so that the 
desirability of a personal interview may be 
determined upon in advance, 

By a modification of some of the existing 
autographic telegraphs, or by a new inven- 
tion of the same class, a letter written in 
one home can be instantly transmitted to 
another at a distant point, thereby outdoing 
the most efficient mail service. With the 
current accessible, it is not improbable that 
every family will have its electrical carriage 
always ready to roll out on the street and 
travel a number of miles without fatigue or 
danger. 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR PRESIDENTS. 


Washington first of the Presidents stands, 

Next placid John Adams attention commands, 
Tom Jefferson's third on the glorious score, 

And square Jimmy Madison counts number four. 


Fifth on the record is plain James Monroe, 

And John Quincy Adams is sixth, don’t you know? 
Next Jackson and Martin Van Buren, true blue, 
And Harrison ninth, known as Tippecanoe. 


Next Tyler, the first of the Vices to rise, 

Then Polk and then Taylor, the second who dies; 

Next Fillmore, a Vice, takes the President’s place, 

And small Franklin Pierce is fourteenth in the race. 

Fifteenth is Buchanan, and following him 

The great name of Lincoln makes all others dim; 

Next to Johnsou comes Grant, with the laurel and 
bays, 

And next after Grant then comes Rutherford Hayes. 


Next Garfield, then Arthur, then Cleveland, the fat, 
Next Harrison wearing his grandfather’s hat, 
Adroit little Ben twenty-third in the train, 
And, last on the list, behold Cleveland again. 
—The Household, 
—_ 


TRUE STORY OF A OAT. 

Little Tommy Waldron owned. a big, 
black cat of which he was, extremely fond, 
and to which he had given the somewhat 
aspiring name of Grimalkin, urged thereto 
by his older brother, who declared it a most 
appropriate name for such a grim-looking 
creature. Grim, as she was called for short, 
was certainly a stern, solemn-looking cat, 
and that her looks were a faithful expres- 
sion of her true character will appear from 
the following incident, which is strictly true. 

One day Tommy was a naughty boy. It 
had been raining hard for hours, and the 
streets were flooded with water. It cleared 
off, however, an hour or two before supper, 
and Tommy was anxious to go out and play 
with his new “top” boots on. These boots 
were Tommy’s greatest treasure. He loved 
them even more than he loved Grim. But 
they were not rubber boots, and so his 
mother did not think them suitable to be 
worn out in the deep puddles. She was a 
kind, discreet mother, and she explained 
carefully to her little boy why she thought 
best to deny his request. 

But Tommy was so disappointed he grew 
quite angry, and lying flat on the floor he 
began kicking with all his might. Then 
his mother came and drew off the beloved 
boots and told him he could not have them 
on again for two days for being so naughty. 
This made Tommy even more angry, and 
sitting up straight on the floor he began cry- 
ing and screaming at the top of his lungs. 
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Grimalkin all this time had been regard- 
ing her young master in silent disapproval, 
but when the naughty boy began his loud 
screaming the cat walked deliberately over 
to him and, lifting her right fore-paw, boxed 
Tommy’s ears soundly, first one, then the 
other, then with a dignified air stalked 
away. 

Tommy was so surprised he stopped cry- 
ing for a whole minute. Then, seeing the 
smile his mother could not repress, his 
anger took a fresh start. Seizing poor 
Grim he threw her half way across the 
room, then rushed from it himself, fearing 
lest the cat might visit speedy vengeance 
upon him for his cruel act. But he need 
not have feared. Grimalkin was a cat of 
justice, not of vengeance. 8, %. 7. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 29. 


Work forthe hands, or‘ learning by dving.”’ 
Make the model of the temple by the direc- 
tions given in these columns Novy. 23, 1893, 
or by following an outline picture of the tem- 
ple, given in most of the present quarterlies. 
A representation of the general design of the 
temple may be made with common blocks. 
Though crude, children will learu more from 
this than from a description or picture with- 
out it. 

The lesson. Briefly review the lesson of 
June 3. All the Jewish people went to Jeru- 
salem once a year for the festival of the Pass- 
over, to bring offerings of lambs and of first 
fruits and to fast and pray and thank God for 
His love and mercy to their nation years be- 
fore. Now let the children trace slowly with 
their fingers on the little maps (see last week) 
the journey of three days from Nazareth to 
Jerusalem, while you describe vividly the 
happy companies of people in their strange 
bright-colored garments riding on donkeys 
or walking over the beautiful green hills and 
pastures. How the children must have en- 
joyed it! And with what eager, wondering 
eyes did Jesus and the other children who 
had never seen the temple gaze upon the 
beautiful building with its white marble walls 
and golden dvors and roof dazzling in the 
sunshine! 

The festival lasted seven days. Then the 
people went back to their homes. At the end 
of a day’s journey Mary found that Jesus was 
not with the company. She probably thought 
He was with friends and was not troubled 
until she failed to find Him. Then she anc 
Joseph took the one day’s journey back to 
Jerusalem to look for Him. Let us think a 
moment who Jesus was. What did the angel 
say to Mary when he told her of the babe that 
was to be sent? Read vs. 31, 32, 33 and 35 of 
Luke 1. Mary should have remembered that 
the wonderful Jesus had a Heavenly Father 
and that the most natural place to look for 
Him was in His Father’s house, the temple. 
But she searched all day before she thought 
of this. And she need not have been worried 
about Jesus before she found Him, for the 
Heavenly Father who sent His Son to Egypt 
out of danger surely would not let harm be- 
fall Him. Mary did not think of all these 
things, and so she was frightened and anxious. 
The words that Jesus said to her show that 
He thought she should have remembered who 
He was. He gently reproved her for forget- 
ting. Jesus came to earth to do the will of 
His Heavenly Father, and He wished Him to 
remaiu in the temple fur some good reason. 
The above expianation should be given care- 
fully, for thoughtful children say, ‘It would 
not have been right for me to have stayed be- 
hind as Jesus did.” 


* Copyrighted. 
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Practical teachings. 1. ‘Filled with wis- 
dom.” Jesus learned all He could from every 
one and everything. He gave heed to the 
words of parents and teachers. 

2. “Subject to them.” Jesus obeyed His 
parents because it is a command of God in 
the Bible. Ile knew He was wiser and better 
than they, but this did not make Him less 
obedient. 

3. “ Strong in spirit.””’ He would not yield 
to temptation. He vanquished (explain this 
word and children remember it easily) evil 
thoughts and actions when He was tempted 
to yield to them. 

4. ‘Grew in stature ”’ (strong, healthy body), 
and He worked as a carpenter with Joseph. 
It is best for every one to work. We should 
do nothing and use nothing that will injure 
these wonderful bodies that God has given us, 
We should use them for His service. Read 
1 Cor. 6: 19, 20, and 3: 16,17. We are not our 
own. 

In our work and in our play 

We will watch and often pray ; 

Thus drive evil thoughts away, 

Grow like Jesus every day. 
(Primary teachers may let children recite this 
together at close of the class. Call it ‘our 
verse to live by this week.’’) Put the fol- 
lowing on the blackboard, omitting the first 
letters, which the children may be allowed to 
fill in, and then let one draw a line and “ do 
the sum in addition,’ printing the word 
**Love’’ below. Children at home may make 
the words with letter cards: 

JESUS. 


Learned all He could (“ wisdom’). 

Obeyed His parents (‘‘ subject ’’). 
Vanquished temptation (‘‘ strong in spirit’’). 
Exercised his body (“ grew in stature ’’). 


Love — “increased in favor with God and 
man.” 

It was love in Jesus’ heart that made Him 
so good and beautiful. Love in our hearts 
will make people love us, and, much better, 
God will be pleased with us. 


—————— 


To come back home after every stage of 
life’s journeying with a wider horizon—more 
in sympathy with men and nature, knowing 
even more of the righteous and eternal laws 
which govern them and of the righteous Will 
which is above all—this must be the end and 
aim of all of us, or we shall be spending time 
and labor and journey money on that which 
profiteth not.—Thomas Hughes. 


——$—$—$— 


Honest love, honest sorrow, 

Honest work for the day, honest hope for the mor- 
row— 

Are these worth nothing more than the hand they 
make weary, 

The heart they have saddened, the life they leave 
dreary? 

Hush! the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the 
Spirit 

Echo, he that o’ercometh shall all things inherit! 

—Owen Meredith. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


CHOES of Fourth of July 


celebrations begin to come 
in, and I will print a few. 
(Now that inventors have 
found a way to telegraph 
manuscript and photo. 
graph sounds, I presume 
that D. F., not to be 
beaten, will say that he 
can print the echo of a fire- 
cracker!) The first one 
was from the Cape Ann 


7 boy: 


Iam not blown up! 

That is more than all celebrators can 
write—some have no right hands left to 
write with. Why cannot boys be cautious 


as well as patriotic? 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Dear Mr. Murtin: ... Fortunately I was 
not hurt by tirecrackers, but there was a large 
number of accidents in or about the city. I 
expect to spend part of my vacation at Button- 
wood Beach, R, f° and part at Bedford, Mass. 
I am thinking of collecting bits of wood for 
exhibition in the Rhode Island State Fair. 
Can you recommend a book which tells how 
to recognize the different kinds of trees? The 
collection must contain a cross section and a 
section showing the grain, each with bark un, 
and also a spray and 
Yours truly, HAroxtp C, 


That is a sensible sort of collecting mania 
—I remember that I recommended it three 
or four years ago! I have previously men- 
tioned tree books. I think the cheapest one 
is Amherst Trees, published by the Amherst 
(Mass.) Record; paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. That is good, but of course local; 
the index contains 165 titles. Newhall’s 
Trees of Northeastern America [New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50] is large, full and il- 
lustrated with tracings of leaves. 


LUNENBURG, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...t1 am having a very 
tine vacation here. We had fireworks on the 
Fourth. Willie has a new bicycle and spends 
a good deal of his time in riding it. I go fish- 
ing and swimming but have a long distance to 
go. The other day I went fishing and caught 
about fifty. I am learning to play on the 

banjo. Yours truly, ARTHUR D. 


BanGor, ME. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . The Fourth wasa glo- 
riousday. Inthe forenoon there was a ‘‘ grand 
procession,’”’ which was not very grand. It 
was headed by a platoon of mounted Bears 
[How funny they must have looked, but where 
did they get so many bears, even in Maine? 
Ob! I see—I have turned over the wrong leaf! 
—Mr. M.]—of mounted police, and then came 
the High School Cadets, to which I belong. 
The Horribles in the morning did not amount 
to much, but the ball game in the afternoon 
was very good. [I saw a “ Horrible” exhibi- 
tion which did amount to something. As I 
was going for my morning mail, trying to 
dodge the firecrackers, I met one yous Hor- 
rible, comically dressed 1n overalls and home- 
made brown paper mask and ces all by 
himself. [saluted him and when he replied I 
recognized the voice of a well-known Corner 
boy!—Mr. M.] Mamma wants me to ask you 
about a story which she used to read to me. 
It is the old one about Silverlocks and the 
Three Bears, but 1t was in verse. The book 
is lost or worn out; where can she find the 
poetry ? Yours truly, THomas B. 


The story is a familiar one but I do not 
think I ever saw the poetical version. Can 
any Cornerers or their mammas tell? 

Now that the Three Bears have opened 
the door of the ‘‘ notes and queries ’’ depart- 
ment [ will read you a few letters in that 


line. 
SoutH NEWMARKET, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: The Conversation Corner 
seems intended for all sorts of questions from 
any of the young readers of the Congregation- 
alist. Do you suppose you can answer a ques- 
tion for me in the midst of this stamp craze? 
(By the way, I have a stamp album of several 
hundred stamps!) I am anxious to know 
where I can find the following piece of poetry: 
Darius Green and his Flying-machbine by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Yours very truly, w. c. H. 


The Congregationalist 


I have heard it often and know it is in 
some of the school readers, but have not 
been able to put my hand uponit. I wrote 
to Mr. Trowbridge and received this reply: 

ARLINGTON, MASs. 

“ Darius Green” appeared originally in Our 
Young Folks for March, 1867. It is included 
in a volume of verse by the same writer, The 
Vagabonds and Other Poems, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 

Very truly yours, J. T. TRowBRIDGE. 

On inquiry of the publishers I learn that 
the volume costs $1.25. It contains some 
of Mr. Trowbridge’s other pleasant pieces, 
this of ‘*D. Green”’ being the most familiar, 
You remember it is the story of a Fourth of 
July performance and has a moral: 

And this is the moral—Stick to your sphere! 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


Dear Sir: Can you tell me who wrote the 
poem entitled “Uncle Ted and Boston,” and 
where it can be found? Here are the first 
lines: 


Ol’ Boston sets there by the sea and heza thousand 


arms, 

That reaches out through all the lan’, through all 
the hills and farms, 

Strong arms they be that never rest, but pull by 
night and day, 

An’ feel new strength w’en they hev drawn our boys 


and gals away. 
Mrs. B 


That sounds like Trowbridge or Will 
Carleton (or ‘‘ Hosea Biglow’’), but I do 
not find it; no doubt some of our readers 
remember it. There is a moral in that, too 
—under the bad spelling—as to our youth 
leaving the slower, safer life of the country 
for the crowded, heated life of the city. “Of 
course there are two sides to the question, 
but I think boys and girls should think it 
over carefully before they decide that they 
cannot be successful, useful and happy if 
they stay on ‘‘ the hills and farms,”’ 

Rockport, Mass. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: In the Corner of June 
21 [ saw a letter from a lady of Worcester who 
was anxious to find a poem of Ruskin’s. It 
was in the Easter number of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for 1893, ‘‘ on the left-hand page,” and I 
send it. Yours truly, M. M. P. 

The poem is entitled The Guests of God, 
and was written, not by Ruskin, but by 
Mrs. Mary F. Butts of Boothbay Harbor, 
Me., a well-known contributor to the Con- 
gregationalist in years past, best known, 
perhaps, by her little poem beginning: 

‘Build a little fence of trust around today. 


The name of Ruskin has been associated 
with the verses inquired for because of his 
words, ‘‘ Why should we wear black for the 
guests of God?” prefixed to them. The 
poem is reprinted in the Home department 
this week. 

This poem suggests a letter I have just 
received from a lady who was interested 
in our previous effort in behalf of O Sumi 
San at the Okayama Orphanage, and who 
now wishes to bear a part in insuring O 
Hanu San a home there also. She associ- 
ates the care of this orphan girl with her 
own daughters, now the “guests of God.” 

Dear Mr. Martin: This is the birthday of 
one of my daughters, who cannot receive her 
birthday gift from my hands, therefore I in- 
close it for the 0 Hana San'Fund. Just as 
she bad finished her education the dear Lora 
called her to higher service. One sister had 
 meceagy ses her and the two remaining ones 

ave followed her, so that now [ have four 


All their wants are 
Sincerely yours. 


children safe in heaven 
fully supplied. 

I do not know why such children, who 
are ‘safe within the gate’? and whose 
‘*angels do always behold the face of the 
Father in heaven,’’ may not partake of the 
joy ‘‘of the angels of God”’ when the poor 
children of earth learn to know and love 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR AUG. 5. Mork 1: 1-11. 
THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 








Mark begins his gospel with the public min- 
istry of Jesus. His baptism by John was His 
inauguration into that ministry. He was then 
in His thirtieth year, the age at which priests 
entered on their public duties. 

The silence of the Gospels concerning the 
whole life of Jesus at Nazareth, excepting 
only the mention of a single incident, reveal 
to us that nothing essential to His mission 
which we need to know occurred during those 
years. The preparation of the Son of God for 
His life work is not before the world. Those 
who would follow in His footsteps will not be 
too eager to get before the public with their 
message before it is matured in their minds. 

From the hour of His baptism Jesus seems 
to have begun to be fully conscious of His 
mission. Two things marked His entry on it: 

I. His introduction to the people by John. 
The prophet who prepared the way for Jesus 
was himself foretold by prophets. Mark com- 
bines sentences from Malachi and Isaiah, as if 
to represent the whole utterance of prophecy, 
pointing to the mightier One who was to 
come. John was to introduce Him to men. 
Jobn was a voice; Jesus a Saviour. John 
was an ascetic, calling people into the wilder- 
ness to hear him, clothed with sackcloth, eat- 
ing the food of the poor, which nature pro- 
vided. Jesus came eating and drinking, a 
guest of the rich as well as of the poor, bring- 
ing a message of love and peace to men’s 
hearts and homes. John’s mission was tem- 
porary. Jesus came to be forever the world’s 
Redeemer and King. 

John began to preach at a time when the 
world most needed to repent and least felt its 
need. Rome had conquered the world. But 
the peace which had followed her conquest 
had n> health init. Mankind had sunk into 
the depths of sin, or of despair, or of both. 
With loss of faith and aspiration came loss of 
all ambition except the mostselfish. The low- 
est passions became uppermost in society. In 
its higher ranks men believed life to be a 
farce, but played it with desperation, intrigu- 
ing and fighting for power and for sensual 
gratification; in the lower ranks they fell into 
stolid indifference. The Jews had a splendid 
temple, a magnificent ritual, constant serv- 
But their interest was mainly in forms 
The Pharisees, or Separatists, 
The Sadducees, or reform- 
ers, were skeptics. Reverence for human life, 
as retlecting the image of God, was lost. For 
400 years no new message from God had been 
received ; when suddenly, from the wilderness 
a voice rang out, summoning the multitude 
to repentance. Crowds flocked from every 
quarter to listen, many to heed. 

John was well fitted for his work. The 
state of society and of government showed 
him what men needed, The Bible taught him 
what prophets were. His years of solitude, 
with the knowledge that he had a mission to 
meet men’s need, and the profound conviction 
that they must at once avail themselves of it 
or fall inte national ruin, gave him a voice 
which commanded attention. He was like 
Elijah, rough, strong, solitary; indifferent to 
luxury and even’ personal comfort, because 
absorbed in the master passion of love for 
righteousness; so jealous for God’s law that 
he could not live near enough to men to see it 
constantly violated; possessed with such a 
lofty idea of their possibilities of likeness to 
God that their actual condition brought him 
the keenest pain. 

John preached repentance. He arraigned 
the pecple sharply for their sins and sum- 
moned them at once to forsake their sins and 
turn to God. He plainly stated what these 


ices. 
of religion. 
were hypocrites. 


sins were [Luke 3; 10-14). 
John was the herald of a new order of soci- 
ety and he presented a twofold motive to re- 


The Congregationalist 


pentance: first, a new kingdom, about to be- 
gin; and, second, a new King, already among 
them. Jobn told the people that the Messiah 
was there, about to set up the new kingdom, 
that he was not worthy to perform for Him 
the most menial offices, but that they must 
confess publicly their sins and by baptism de- 
clare their readiness to enter into the new 
kingdom. He affirmed, however, that the 
baptism which he administered was only pre- 
liminary to the initiation into the kingdom 


which the King Himself would apply. At 
this point came: 
Il. The baptism of Jesus by John. While 


the prophet was preaching repentance to 
crowds beside the river Jordan Jesus was in 
the audience. When, one day, John had bap- 
tized many who confessed their sins, and thus 
declared their purpose to live in obedience to 
the law of God in preparation for the Mes- 
siah’s advent, Jesus presented Himself to be 
baptized. 

John had been created with a sensitiveness 
divinely given to revognize the Messiah [Luke 
1: 43, 44]. He was constantly preaching that 
the Messiah was at hand. God had revealed 
to bim by what sign be should know Him 
{John 1: 33). But John did not recognize 
Jesus appearing before him as the Messiah. 
‘*T knew Him not,” he said. Yet he saw that 
in the bearing and look of the new candidate 
which made him, holy man as he was, feel 
unfit to administer the rte which signified 
moral cleansing. The greatest of the prophets 
bowed at first sight before Jesus as King. 

Jesus sought John for the purpose of being 
baptized. This rite, as applied to Him, did 
not mean what it meant for others. But as 
the leader of men under the new coveuant, 
the King of the new kingdom, He took the 
step of initiation into that to which He invited 
all men. It became Him, He said, to do all 
right things. 

Thus He gave to baptism a new meaning. 
It had meant renunciation of sin in prepara- 
tion for a new order of society. From that 
time it began to signify personal allegiance to 
the one Redeemer from sin. Teaching and 
time were required to develop this new mean- 
ing. Its significance was not fully disclosed 
till after His resurrection; but Jesus never 
adopted any existing rite or custom without 
giving to it new meaning. 

From the beginning of the Christian Church 
baptism has been one of its two sacraments. 
The Head of the church, who submitted Him- 
self to that rite, has commanded His followers 
to receive it. But that the different views of 
the method of administering it should have 
led believers in Christ to exclude from His 
table others whom they recognize as fellow- 
believers is one of the strangest facts in 
modern church bistory. It may be that im- 
mersion was the form in which John admin- 
istered baptism, though that was not certain, 
nor even probable, from the testimony of the 
early Christian Church. But the Didache, or 
Teaching of the Apostles, written probably 
within seventy years after the death of John 
the Evangelist, declares that baptism should 
be administered in running water if it is at 
hand; if not, in other water; if not in cold, 
then in warm water; and that if neitheris at 
hand in sufficient quantity, candidates should 
be baptized by pouring water thrice on the 
head. It is beyond question that a century 
later baptism was administered in the Chris- 
tian Church both by pouring and sprinkling. 
An immense amount cf labor has been wasted 
in discussion about the form of administering 
a form. 

But the meaning which Christ gave to bap- 
tism we must faithfully cherish. It includes: 

1. Consecration of the believer to God. 
Jesus was praying as He was baptized. Com- 
plete surrender to the Father's will, full con- 
secration of all His powers, must have been 
the spirit of that prayer. 

2. The recognition of God as the Trinity in 
unity. God the Holy Spirit appeared resting, 
as a visible symbol, on the Son. God the 
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Father declared that Jesus is His Son. The 
Holy Jesus, in that hour of indescribable 
emotion, was openly received into the being 
of God. Then He received the gift of the 
Holy Spirit without measure. This was the 
announcement made from heaven that Hes 
our King. If we receive these two great 
truths and teach them, we shall fulfill tke 
purpose for which the record of this hour in 
the life cf Jesus was given to men. 

3. Acceptance by God of the believer. The 
union of Christ’s followers with Himself is 
declared by their baptism. He has appointed 
that declaration to be made by pronouncing 
them members of Him whose one name is 
“the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.” 
The Father who spoke in the skies, the Spirit 
who descended in light, the Son who stood in 
the waters ef the Jordan—these represent the 
one God whose sons and daughters are the 
believers whose separation from the world 
and reception into His family are declared at 
their baptism. 

—=_—______ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, July 29-Aug.4. Our Attitude Toward 
Pleasures of Doubtful Character. Rom. 14: 
1-12; 1 Cor. 10; 23-33. 

What makes a pleasure doubtful or unwholesome? 
Is there a golden mean between unwise indulgence 
and entire abstinence? How would Christ act? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Aug. 5-11. Plain Living and High 
Thinking. Mark 10: 23-31. 

It is now considerably more than a gener- 
ation since William Wordsworth ceased illus- 
trating so beautifully in his life the sanity 
and truth of his own saying that it was better 
—but not easier—to live plamly and think 
lofty thoughts than to live luxuriously and 
think debasing thoughts. 

Never more than today was there need of 
such a message. Applied science, the combi- 
nations of capital and the organizations of 
laborers are together making the necessaries 
of life cheaper and at the same time con- 
stantly transferring from the realm of what 
our fathers considered luxuries a thousand 
and one commodities that we insensibly come 
to look upon as necessaries, the more so since 
with this decrease in the price of commod- 
ities there has been an increase of the income 
of the average man. 

Obviously, then, with an increase of the 
width of the margin between necessary outgo 
and regular income there is the greater op- 
portunity for the wise or foolish expenditure 
of money. Shall it be spent for a book or 
pound of fancy candy, a portrait of an in- 
spiring personality or a tawdry parlor orna- 
ment, a course ticket for a series of lectures 
and concerts or, subscription to a sensational, 
vulgar weekly, an unnecessary dress cut in 
the latest fashion and made of the prescribed 
material or for a bicycle on which the muscles 
can be strengthened, the lungs expanded and 
the brain cleared of cobwebs? Shall it be put 
into a journey at home or abroad, whereby 
culture will be gained, or spent in building a 
house of ten rooms when seven would have 
sufficed? Shall the vacation be spent where 
rest and mental stimulus may be found or at 
a fashionable resort with its expense, its wear 
and tear upon the body and its demoralizing 
customs? As these questions are answered, 
so does the individual make his chcice and 
affect his physical and spiritual welfare. 

History and the study of biography afford 
indisputable evidence that the world’s best 
benefactors in the past, whether prophets, 
poets, priests, statesmen, soldiers or inventors, 
have been men who kept the body under, who 
willed to accomplish high purposes. Physio- 
logical research and the testimony of the 
world’s leaders today as to their personal hab- 
its add testimony to the same effect. The 
only men of wealth today who are prepar- 
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ing to have an easier time at their death 
than the camels used to have in entering the 
narrow gate of the ancient city are those who 
live simply, give generously to foster religion, 
education, or the industrial welfare of their 
fellowmen. Thank God, there are more of 
these in the United States than anywhere else 
in the world. Twenty-nine million dollars 
was the total gift—of $5,000 or more—to 
public causes by individuals in this country 
made during the past year. 

Rarely has the whole question been better 
stated than by William E. Channing, who 
said: 

To live content with small means; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and refinement 
rather than fashion; to study hard, think 
quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, 
hurry never—in a word, to let the spiritual, 
unbidden and unconscious, grow up through 
the uncommon—this is to be my symphony. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 2: 13-15; 8: 18, 19; 13: 
7-11; 15: 17, 27; 17: 1; Matt. 5: 19-21, 25-27; 
Vides 


—_——S 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE MARATHI MISSION. 

The past year has ‘een one not only of great 
financial reductions but of serious depletion 
of the missionary forces in the Marathi Mis- 
sion of the A. B. C. F. M. in India, but its an- 
nual report sets forth many encouraging re- 
sults achieved and shows that the work has 
gone steadily on, although so hampered and 
cramped that the missionaries on the field are 
almost appalled by the magnitude of the task 
before them. 

During 1893 133 persons were received into 
the churches, while twenty-five in addition 
were baptized. The whole number of com- 
municants in the mission at the end of the 
year was 2,562. Two new churches have 
been organized, making forty in all, and five 
new pastors have been installed, making 
a total of twenty-three. The number of native 
Christian agents has increased by four and of 
non-Christian teachers by seven. There are 
three less day schools, but the Sunday schools 
have increased by eleven. Although a de- 
crease is noticeable in the contributions of 
the native churches for 1893 the average 
amount for every communicant is equal to 
the sum earned by a common laboring man 
in eight and one-half days. 

A new feature of the educational work is the 
manual training and gardening for boys con- 
nected with the high school at Ahmednagar. 
The manual training department met with 
hearty praise from the government inspector. 
On the farm, which is not far from the school, 
twenty-five boys have earned, in fruit and 
vegetable gardening, enough to pay their tui- 
tion fees. The boarding schools report steady 
growth, the girls’ school at Ahmednagar hay- 
ing been larger than ever before, with an at- 
tendance of 130 boarders and seventy day 
scholars, while the high caste girls’ schools 
are also flourishing. Of the village and sta- 
tion schools Mr. Harding says: “In many vil- 
lages the high castes are glad to send their 
children and they are quite willing to have 
the school in or near the village. This results 
partly from a growing desire for education, 
but more from a better understanding of us 
and ouraims.’”’ The total number of schools 
is now 139 and of pupils 2,589. 

The Sunday schools number 140 and coutain 
4,530 pupils. A new school was opened re- 
cently by the request of a young Brahman 
teacher of a private school of high caste boys. 
He said he wanted his pupils to know some- 
thing that would “ make them better boys.” 


OUR OWN WORK. 

American Board Receipts. Owing to a large 
increase in legacies the statement of the re- 
ceipts of the A. B.C, F. M. in June is encour- 
aging. It will be seen by the following table 
that the amount received in June this year is 
greater by about $20,000 than the receipts of 
June, 1893: 
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June, 1893. June, 1894, 
Donations, $30,892.34 Donations, 
Legacies, 8,205.52 Legacies, 
Total, $39,097.86 Total, 
The total receipts in ten months of this fiscal 
year have been $542,006 47, as compared with 
$501,333.03 of the corresponding months last 
year, but this year $35,954.44 were specially 
contributed for the debt of September, 1893. 
Thus it will be seen that the supporters of the 
board have increased their gifts to the amount 
of $40,000, but owing to the debt the actual 
gain to the board has been but about $4,700. 


$59,988.15 


The forty-first report of the American Con- 
gregational Association is issued, showing 
that about $25,000 in legacies was received 
last year. The debt on the Congregational 
House, Boston, has been reduced from $165,- 
000 to $153,000, and provision is made for more 
extensive annual purchases of books for the 
Congregational Library. Many books have 
been loaned and this feature of the usefulness 
of the library is constantly becoming more 
important. The value of the library is also 
steadily increasing, especially in its posses- 
sion of rare books of interest to Congregation- 
alists. Of the 500 books named in Dr. Dex- 
ter’s bibliography, only two had been secured 
in 1879, but the number has now increased to 
115. A new Congregational building is greatly 
needed, and a generous endowment of the 
library would be a service of lasting impor- 
tance to the denomination. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Medical Training. Plans have recently been 
completed for the erection in New York ofa 
Medical Missionary Institute, where young 
men and women desirous of becoming mis- 
sionaries may rece‘ve a medical education. 
The institute is to be ccunected with the In- 
ternational Medical Missionary Society, which 
has been carrying on such a school in a small 
way since 1881. The new building is to cost 
about $250,000 and will accommodate 250. Al- 
ready there are about 160 applications for ad- 
mission to the school, which is undenomi- 
national in character. It has always been 
deemed important that foreign missionaries 
should know what to do in emergencies, be 
able to read symptoms and administer simple 
remedies, but this society aims to make every 
missionary, if possible, a medical missionary. 
It is said that Cornelius Vanderbilt and John 
D. Rockefeller have been generous patrons of 
the institution in the past. 

The Soudan. A bold pioneer effort to gain a 
footing for the gospel in the Soudan, or Great 
Desert of Africa, has been undertaken by 
three young men under the auspices of the 
Soudan Interior Mission. The spiritual desti- 
tution of this vast region has long burdened 
the hearts of those who would win Africa for 
Christ, and at last it seems likely that mis- 
sionaries will soon reach Lake Tchad and pro- 
claim the gospel truths to the dense popula- 
tion on its shores. These brave men landed 
at Lagos, thus entering the interior from the 
west coast. Re-enforcements are expected to 
leave England in September. 

Remarkable News from Uganda. In England 
Bishop Tucker is impressing upon Christians 
their responsibilities with regard to Uganda 
and describing the marvelous progress in that 
part of Central Africa only a few years ago 
enveloped in the darkness of heathenism. 
The work at Singo, the most advanced out- 
post, was begun only a little more than a year 
ago, and yet the Church Missionary Society 
has now something like twenty out-stations 
in various parts of that great province, some 
at a distance of fifty miles from the central 
station, and nearly 500 people are under daily 
instruction with a view to baptism. Of the 
5,000 Nubian soldiers serving under the Brit- 
ish government over 1,000 are posted in a fort 
near one of the new stations in Singo. The 
officers have agreed on behalf of their people 
to receive instruction in reading, writing and 
the Christian religion. The latest news from 
Uganda is of a remarkable revival movement 
at Mengo and throughout Singo. The congre- 
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gations have been very large and at each serv- 
ice many have signified their desire to serve 
God. At Mengo about 1,000 souls were gath- 
ered into the church and many who had al- 
ready professed Christianity received a special 
blessing. 

An Excursion to [Matabeleland. [t shows how 
rapidly the world is being brought together 
and man’s interest in his brother man is in- 
creasing that there should be sufticient inter- 
est in Matabeleland to lead to the formation 
of a ‘* Cook excursion” to the capital of that 
country. It is not generally known that such 
a pleasure party started from England for 
Africa in the spring, the round trip to occupy 
five months and costing about $1,800. Rev. 
Josiah Tyler, in the Independent, pleasantly 
describes some of the places, objects of inter- 
est and noted men which the party will prob- 


ably see. 
=_> 


THE SIGH OF THE URBAN CHUROH- 
GOER FOR THE COUNTRY CHUROH. 


Forgive the fault if sometimes on Thy day 

And in Thine house my prayer hath folded wing, 
My spirit turned from Thee to things of sense, 

And found delight in vain imagining. 


Ah, cool and quiet places where men pray! 
Without, the gentle sound of cawing rooks, 
Within, the country faces flusbed with health, 
The white smocks bent above the dog-eared books; 


Soft breath of mignonette and scented thyme 
From the warm hands of children sitting by, 

And through the open door a veil of elm 
Across the glory of the summer sky; 


The sound of voices in the shady lane, 
The trembling heat above some quiet mound ; 
And here the sunbeams’ painting on the wall, 
The ivy’s shimmering shadow on the ground; 


And everywhere a presence, without name, 
Subtle, ineffable—a spell, no more— 
Breathing from arch and elm, from flower and 
groin, 
Ay, from the trodden stones upon the floor 


A something that we know is not, today, 
A something that gives strength to prayer and 
song ; 
And if we miss it as we kneel to pray, 
Art Thou extreme, O Lord, to mark it wrong’ 


Nay, for the desolate town was never Thine, 
Unloveliness hath never part in Thee! 

Yet, where gross man has marred Thy handiwork, 
Souls that he could not reach are white and free, 


So that I breathe the breath of fragrant lives, 
And learn that where flowers sicken hearts grow 
strong, 
The better man within me cries, ** Content!” 
Albeit the weaker whispers still, ‘‘ How long?” 
—Spectator. 


QUAINT OLD WHITE MEETING HOUSES. 


In the midst of the prevailing craze for 
odd and bizarre styles of architecture it is 
pleasing to come across a plea for the sim- 
ple and homely buildings such as contented 
our forefathers. William Henry Bishop, in 
an article in the May number of the Century, 
in which he gave his experiences while 
searching for a summer home in upper New 
England in the form of an abandoned farm, 
said: ‘‘Two small white meeting houses 
show their Christopher Wren steeples com- 
placently. Time has been when all these 
white country meeting houses alike seemed 
to freeze the imagination with their cold- 
ness, but times change, and we with them. 
The charming grace and lightness of design 
that many of them possess have been recog- 
nized; their whiteness is a refreshing spot 
amid the greenery; in short, they are com- 
ing back into favor again, with the many 
other nice old-fashioned things of the period, 
and the invasion of Gothic chapels that suc- 
ceeded them had better look well to the 
security of its domination.” 

a 





The knowledge which a man can use is the 
only real knowledge which has hfe and growth 
in it and converts itself into practical power. 
The rest hangs like mist about the brain or 
dries lke raindrops off the stones.—J. A. 
Froude. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF CHRIST. 

M. Nicolas Notovitch has written an ac- 
count of a journey made by him in Thibet 
about 1878 in the course of which he de- 
clares himself to have discovered and tran- 
scribed a copy of a manuscript written in 
the Pali tongue a few years after the cruci- 
fixion of Christ from local recollections and 
accounts brought back from Jerusalem by 
traders concerning Jesus, who is called 
Saint Issa. The special peculiarity of this 
Buddhistic chronicle is that it fills most of 
the gap in the Biblical record of the life of 
Christ, i. e., between His twelfthand thirtieth 
years. According to this manuscript Jesus 
went to the East and grew to manhood 
there; studied the Veda with the Brahmins, 
who quarreled with Him when He took up 
the cause of the oppressed Sudras; studied 
the Pali language and the Shastras with the 
Buddhists, who also took offense at His de- 
nunciations of idol worship; preached as a 
missionary the doctrine of one indivisible 
God among the Zoroastrians, and finally re- 
turned to Judea where He was crucified. 

The original of this Buddhist narrative is 
said to be in the monastery at Lhassa and 
there are copies in Himis and other places. 
The document harmonizes to a large extent 
with the Gospels, but at times varies radi- 
cally from them. For instance, it speaks of 
Jesus as a son born in the ordinary manner 
of Joseph and Mary, it declares that Pilate 
caused His body to be removed from the 
tomb after the crucifixion, and it represents 
the chief priests and elders as the friends 
and defenders of Jesus so far as they dared 
to be and Pilate as bent upon killing Him. 
Of course the presumption is heavily against 
the claims of such a book as this. As the 
author says, his statements can be proved 
by sending an expedition ot experts to in- 
spect the original. That is easier said than 
done, but until something like it shall have 
been done his discovery hardly will be ac- 
cepted by the world. 

Assuming his document to exist as 
claimed and his translation to be 1eas- 
onably accurate, there are a tew indica- 
tions in the text that the document may 
be genuine in so far as to be a true rec- 
ord of various people’s recollections of 
the deeds and words of Jesus. As such, 
could the fact be established, it would pos- 
sess exceeding interest and would throw 
light upon the hitherto undescribed years 
of the career of Jesus. But it would not 
have special authority unless its inspiration 
could be established, and probably it is a 
not too ingenious fraud. M. Notovitch’s re- 
luctance to allow M. Renan to report his dis- 
covery to the French academy, lest Renan 
gain the glory of it, will render many doubt- 
ful of the discoverer’s sincerity. Moreover 
external objections to the statements of the 
alieged document exist, such as the evident 
familiarity of the Nazarenes with Jesus, 
which could not have existed had He not 
grown up among them. M. Notovitch’s ac- 
count of his journey, apart from the manu- 
script, is short and succinct but entertain- 
ing. The book certainly is a literary curi- 
osity and probably will not be given any 
other rank. [(G. W. Dillingham. $1.50.] 

THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE 

RUSSIANS. 

Some time ago we noticed the first vol- 

ume of this important work by Anatole Le- 
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roy: Beaulieu. The second volume now is 
out, translated, like the first, by Zénaide A. 
Ragozin. It describes the institutions of 
Russia—the rural commune and the self- 
government of the peasants, the administra- 
tion, bureaucracy and police, provincial as- 
semblies and urban municipalities, justice 
and judicial reform, the press and censure, 
and revolutionary agitation and _ political 
reforms. It is the work of a keen-eyed stu- 
dent who, although not a native Russian, 
has had exceptional opportunities of study- 
ing Russia as she is and who is at once 
sufficiently large minded and scholarly to 
draw a remarkably fair, comprebensive and 
distinct picture for the instruction of the 
world at large. If there are details here or 
there as to which he has misapprehended 
either the facts or their significance, and 
apparently there are a few, they appear to 
be comparatively unimportant. There is 
an immense mass of material in his pages 
and it is well classified and is readily avail- 
able. 

He describes the Nihilists and their 
achievements at some length claiming that 
probably their numbers have been greatly 
exaggerated in public estimation and show- 
ing how easily this may have occurred. 
How far he has been influenced by a desire 
to stand well with the Russian government 
of course is uncertain. He does not deny 
the horrors of Russian prisons or of Siberia 
yet he seems somewhat disposed to pass 
over them lightly. He may be as candid 
and accurate as Mr. Kennan, for example, 
yet many readers doubtless will believe that 
he has failed to do entire justice to this 
portion of bis subject. What he has to say 
concerning the censorship of the press, how- 
ever, is also likely to be offensive to the 
Russian powers yet upon this point he cer- 
tainly has no hesitation to speak plainly. 
So far as concerns the nature and operation 
of the institutions of government, he has 
done for Russia much the same work which 
Prof. James Bryce has done for the United 
States. Moreover he appears to have en- 
tered into the spirit of the natives and to 
have represented it well. The volume has 
reached its third edition in France already 
and will be read attentively by students of 
political economy in all lands. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.00.) 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. R. B. Moore, D. D., has written an 
elaborate work, Old Tabernacle Theology for 
New Testament Times [Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. $3.00], in which he argues, 
in opposition to certain modern critics, that 
there was a Jewish tabernacle, and goes on 
to set forth just what the tabernacle was 
designed to signify and teach. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the author is a representa- 
tive of the more Conservative school of 
Biblical students and has little patience 
with Wellhausen, the late Prof. Robertson 
Smith, and such investigators. It is not 
necessary to indorse their positions in order 
to conclude that Dr. Moore’s are somewhat 
extreme in the other direction, and we can- 
net commend the tone in which he occa- 
sionally alludes to then. We do not kuow 
how it may be with our Presbyterian friends, 
but among Cungregationalists the school of 
thinkers to which Dr. Moore belongs has 
produced a number of other books in the 
same line as this but superior to it for its 
purpose. 

Mr. A. K. Rogers has made for himself a 
critical analysis of the sources of the guspels 
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and a study of the sayings of Jesus and has 
published them in a book called The Life 
and Teachings of Jesus [(G. ?. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.75]. It is asincere and reverent endeavor 
to clear up some obscure matters and to 
afford aid to all who are doubtful about the 
essential claims of the Christian religion. 
Mr. Rogers has done his own thinking and 
advances his conclusions forcibly although 
not aggressively. We do not feel that he 
has said much of importance which has not 
been said before, and we cannot accept 
some of his statements, e. g., that the church 
has been left behind in the march of reli- 
gious thought. But, although his book is 
the production of an amateur rather than 
an expert critic, and although he sometimes 
seems to be governed in forming conclusions 
by his impressions quite as much as by proc- 
esses of close reasoning, the work of any 
such conscientious and thoughtful student 
deserves respect and doubtless will prove 
helpful to some readers, 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Itis high commendation which Rev. Alex- 
ander Robertson gives to Fra Paolo Sarpi 
[Thomas Whittaker. $1.50] in calling him 
‘the greatest of the Venetians’’ but he 
makes out a strong case in support of the 
assertion. Sarpi, who was born in 1552 
and died in 1623, was a prodigy of attain- 
ments in youth and became a marvel of 
wisdom in mature life. He became eminent 
as a scholar and theologian at a very early 
age and later was distinguished for wide 
and thorough learning in regard to anat- 
omy, optics, astronomy, heat and light, 
sound and color, pneumatics, hydrostatics, 
magnetism, metallurgy and chemistry, etc. 
He discovered the valves of the human 
veins and the circulation of the blood— 
which Harvey also discovered independ- 
ently. He constructed telescopes and ther- 
mometers with Galileo. He invented the 
declinometer and proportional compasses, 
and was called by eminent scholars the 
greatest mathematician in Europe. He a!so 
was an author of distinction and a power as 
a statesman. He was a Roman Catholic and 
an important official in that Church yet he 
was a man of pure life, incorruptible in- 
tegrity and fearlessness in the advocacy of 
unpopular but needed reforms. The Popes 
have persecuted many such men but the 
malignity and pertinacity of their enmity 
toward him is almost incredible. It nearly 
compassed his assassination and it contin- 
ued after his death so implacably that his 
remains had to be removed for safety so 
often that they have rested in not less than 
nine different places, and the public statue 
of him which his devoted Venetian fellow- 
citizens undertook to erect immediately 
after his decease was only complted and 
dedicated in 1892. The career of such a 
man is of the utmost interest and Mr. Rob- 
ertson has described it simply and effect- 
ively in this volume. Making all due al- 
lowance for his admiration of his subject, 
his hero was a hero indeed. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. have brought 
out in a tasteful form the sketch of the late 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong [35 cents], Geu- 
eral Armstrong of Hampton Institute, which 
was delivered at Hampton on the occasion 
of the inauguration of Founder’s Day, Jan. 
28, 1894, by Robert C. Ogden, one of the 
trustees of the Institute. It is a wisely and 
tenderly appreciative portrayal of the man, 
his character and his work, so far as possi- 
ble within the limits of such an address. 
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It will supply a real want, whichis the more 
imperative since General Armstrong, in a 
short and characteristic paper left with his 
will, desired that no biography of him might 
be written. 

In Benjamin Griffith [American Baptist 
Publication Society. $1.00] is narrated the 
story of the life of Dr. Griffith, once a Bap- 
tist pastor and from 1857 to 1893 the execu- 
tive officer of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. The volume is composed of 
short memorial sketches, each dealing with 
a different department or aspect of his life 
and work, by old friends—C, H. Banes, 
Drs. Randolph, Henson, Laurence, Weston, 
Boardman, and others. Dr. Griffith had 
large executive ability and not only the Pub- 
lication Society but also the Baptist Orphan- 
age owed much of its success to him. He 
was less known than many other Baptists 
outside of his own denomination but was 
one of the men inside it upon whom pros- 
perity pre-eminently depends. 


STORIES. 


The fascination of the gambling habit and 
the ruin which it works seldom if ever have 
been pictured more vividly than in Mr. W. H. 
Bishop’s latest novel, A Pound of Cure 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00]. It is a 
story of Monte Carlo and it sets forth in im- 
pressive chapters the growth of the passion 
for gambling, when once allowed to exert 
its baleful influence, and its deteriorating 
effect upon the character in general. The 
descriptions of scenery, persons and espe- 
cially of the great halls of play at Monte 
Carlo are remarkably graphic and the style 
of the volume is choice and vigorous. It is 
one of the author’s best works thus far. 
It is not easy to follow the author of Poor 
Folk [Roberts Bros. $1.00}. He is the Rus- 
sian writer, Fedor Dostoievsky, and Lena 
Milman has translated the book and George 
Moore has supplied an unduly laudatory 
introduction. The book is in the form of 
letters from an old man, a poor clerk, toa 
young girl with whom he is in love. She 
finally marries a rich man, because he is rich, 
and without love, but she does not appear 
to love the clerk although she accepts read- 
ily all which be offers her. The best part 
of the story is the picture afforded of his 
poverty-stricken, shabby and unattractive 
life but the letters are gushing and tiresome 
and the writers uninteresting at the best. 

In The Dancing Faun [Roberts Bros, 
$100], by Florence Farr, we have another 
story which bas the merit of vividness and 
power in description but, which repels one 
by the moral unwholesomeness of its actors 
and at times by the upnaturalness of their 
behavior. Cheating, infidelity in love, mur- 
der and such crimes do not becume any 
more attractive when they are described 
effectively and the book has not even any 
apparent object of serving as a warning to 
avoid evil. We cannot speak much more 
favorably of The Wings of Icarus {Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.25], by Laurence Alma-Ta- 
dema. This also is mostly in the form of 
letters and it is a rhapsodical, and at times 
almost maudlin, history of the love affairs 
of a sentimental girl and a young poet, who 
go into raptures over one another in a some- 
what headlong and quite unconventional 
fashion and finally marry, after which the 
poet falls in love even more passionately 
with his wife’s dearest friend, to the agony 
of the wife yet with her hearty assent, and 
the climax is reached when two of the three 
avsurd creatures undertake to commit sui- 
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cide, in which attempt the wife’s rival suc- 
ceeds. The plot is ridiculous and the style 
silly. 

It is a relief to turn from such rubbish 
to genuine excellence such as one finds in 
Carlotia’s Intended and Other Stories [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.50], by Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art. Three are love stories of people chiefly 
in humble life and the other three deal 
principally with negro manners and quali- 
ties. They all are simple, pathetic and full 
of humanity. They are told wonderfully 
well and the author reveals herself as ex- 
ceptionally skillful alike in studying and 
describing racial and personal characteris- 
tics. The volume is one of the best and 
most entertaining of its class which we 
have read in a long time. Three poems in 
negro dialect are appended to it. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Prof. F. B. Gummere has selected and 
edited nearly threescore Old English Bal- 
lads [Ginn & Co, $1.35] and they are is- 
sued as a volume of the Atheneum Press 
series. An elaborate introduction, most of 
which the editor has delivered in the form 
of university lectures, paves the way for 
the ballads themselves. They afford an ex- 
cellent idea of the spirit and forms of old 
English ballad literature and are of much 
interest and value to students of that de- 
partment of learning. Some of them, how- 
ever, are too plain examples of former coarse- 
ness, not to say indecency, of speech to be 
commendable for general reading. There 
are suitable notes and also a glossary. The 
volume is a fine specimen of scholarly work. 
Six of the essays of the late Prof. E. T. 
McLaughlin, of Yale University, form an 
attractive book entitled Studies in Medieval 
Life and Literature [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25]. Prof. T. R. Lounsbury has supplied 
an appropriate introduction. These papers 
—their topics are The Medizval Feeling 
for Nature, Ulrich von Liechtenstein: The 
Memoirs of ‘an Old German Gallant, Neid- 
hart von Reuenthal and His Bavarian Peas- 
ants, Meier Helmbrecht: A German Farmer 
of the Thirteenth Century, Childhood in 
Medieval Literature, and A Medieval 
Woman—although evidently not regarded 
as completed by the author, are so rich in 
the fruits of antiquarian research, so full 
of the spirit of the medieval period, so 
penetrating and shrewd in comment and 
so graceful in their own litefary form that 
they furnish a worthy memorial, in a small 
way, of their lamented author. 





NOTES. 

— Prof. John Fiske is to deliver one of the 
Lowell Lecture courses in this city next winter. 
His subject will be Virginia aud Her Neigh- 
bors. 

— The copyright on Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
expired a year ago, but Mrs. Stowe still re- 
ceives from her publishers a bonus on its sales. 
The autograph letters of celebrities are 
likely to increase in value henceforth because 
of the rapid spread of the use of the type- 
writer. 





—— Some private and confidential letters by 
Motley to Bismarck were sold at auction in 
London not long ago and brought $400. The 
question has been asked, and no wonder, how 
they came to be offered for sale. 





Ninety-two years have passed since 
George Romney died and bis paintings, which 
his heirs bave guarded carefully until oow, 
have just been sold. They brought nearly 
$49,000 and his ewn portrait of himself at the 
age of forty-eight was secured for the Natiooal 
Gallery in London. 
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—— Mr. W. R. Smith, who has had charge 
of the Botanical Gardens at Washington since 
1849, has a collection of material relating to 
Robert Burns which is said to have but one 
superior. It includes two verses of a poem 
apparently in the original manuscript and 
certainly in Burns’s own handwriting. 

— In 1836 Charles Dickens wrote a comic 
opera, The Village Coquettes, which had be- 
come very scarce so that uncut copies brought 
from $150 to $200 each. But a mass of waste 
paper from a printer’s warehouse lately was 
discovered to contain nearly a hundred copies 
of this work, and their sale has caused the 
price to drop to $25 apiece. 

— Mr. W. L. Andrews has given to Yale 
University a collection of early printed books 
and rare manuscripts which, although small, 
is of greatimportance. It numbers only twen- 
ty-five specimens but is valued at $10,000. It 
includes the following: Gregory the Great’s 
Homilies on the Gospels, printed in 1473 by 
Gunther Zainer, the first printer in Augsburg, 
and also the earliest printed edition extant; 
A History of Animals by Aristotle, translated 
into Latin by Theodore Gaza, and printed at 
Venice in 1476 by Jokn of Cologne; the earli- 
est printed edition of the Liber Etymologiorum, 
by Isidore of Seville, printed in 1470 at Stras- 
burg by Johann Mentelin; Asop’s Fables, 
printed at Milan in 1480 by Buono Accorso in 
double columns of Greek and Latin; the De 
Duobus Amantibus Historia by Aineas Sylvius 
—Pope Pius Il.—and printed, by Ulrich Ger- 
ing, in 1470 on the first printing press set up 
at Paris; Lorenzo Valla’s De Lingue Latine 
Elegantia, printed in 1471 at Venice by Nico- 
las Jensen; Quadrigesimale de Penitentia, by 
Roberto Caraccioli, printed in 1472 by Wende- 
lin of Speyer at Venice, and one of the first 
books in which the Gothic type was used in 
Italy; a manuscript Life of Carlo Zeno, Ad- 
miral of Venice, printed in 1478 and a beauti- 
ful example of illumination; and an Italian 
manuscript of Livy including his Historia Ro- 
mana and dating from the 15th century and 
also wonderfully illuminated. 


BOOKS OF THE WERK. 


Ginn & Co. Boaton. 

STOKIES FROM PLATO AND OTHER CLASSIC Wuit- 
ens. By Mary E. burt. pp. 262. 50 cents. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston.” 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN FRACTIONS. By Florence 
N. Sloane. pp. 92. 40 cents. 

J. A. Hill & Co. New York. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. pp. 552. $2.75. 

The Christian Literature Co. New York. 

A HISTORY OF THE ( ONGKEGATIONAL CHURCHES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Prof. Williston 
Walker. pp.451. $2.20. 

Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

History OF MODERN TIMES. Hy Victor Duruy. 
pp. A090. $1). 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York 

A HANDBOOK OF MYTHOLOGS. By E. M. Berens, 
pp. 2A. $100. 

Charles T. Dillingham & Co. New York. 

Essays. Ky Emily O.Gibbes. pp. 174. $1.25 

Wilbur B. Ketcham, Vew York. 

PRESENT DAY PREACHING. “ermonsty John Hall, 
D.D., and others. pp. %6. 75 cents. 

The American Sunday S hool Union. Phila 
delphia. 
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John J. Hood, Phitadelphia, 

ORGAN SCOKE ANTHEM HOOK, NO. 2 Ky J. R. 

sweney and W.J. Kirkpatrick. pp.1. cents. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 
We need more of such men as those in 
Shelton, Ct., who will give what they can 
afford. 

For many, if not for all, cases the opinion of 
the association in New Hampshire-is wisely 
held. 

If Lowell’s administration of the liquor law 
is not placed on a higher level during the 
summer it will not be the fault of the pastors 
in the city and the Y. M. C. A. 

Why would it not be a pleasant diversion as 
well as a beneficent work for C, E. Societies 
on the coast to spend the vacation in different 
divisions, doing such work as that of a mis- 
sion in Maine? 

Practical hints come repeatedly from Iowa, 
There is one this week for ministers’ wives, 
which, however, they may not all consider as 
such. For C. E. Societies, also, there is a 
point which should be remembered until the 
next national convention. 

If the formation of a ‘‘ Christian Union” like 
that in a city of Massachusetts could be sub- 
stituted for a number of half-dead or dying 
churches in some of the smaller towns, the 
influences of public worship in such places 
would doubtless be farther reaching. 

The “ Two Suggestions for Churches” could 
be adopted in many places to great advantage 
in the summer, when strangers are more nu- 
merous everywhere and when Endeavor Soci- 
eties have more time for such work. The first 
plan is already in operation in a Colorado 
city, with the additional feature of all the 
churches uniting in the project. 

Some remarkable records of new members 
received are mentioned this week. Notable 
among them is that from a church in one of 
our new States, where one-half of a large 
number added in six months were from one 
Sunday school class. Another church in Ohio 
reports over 100 received in half that time. 
Still another in Iowa has added in a year 
nearly oue-third of its present total, or one- 
half of its membership a year ago. 





TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR CHURCHES. 

First: That churches make it easy for stran- 
gers to learn the hours at which their services 
are held. At summer resorts this is especially 
important in the vacation season. Going to 
the seashore recentiy, early in the week, I de- 
sired to attend the midweek meeting in one of 
the village churches three-quarters of a mile 
distant, but not having heard the Sunday 
notice I had no means of knowing the evening 
or the hour of the prayer meeting. The fol- 
lowing Sunday I had to guess at the hour of 
the morning service, and owing to my igno- 
rance of the arrangements I found it im- 
practicable to attend the communion service. 

If churches would take care to distribute 
somewhat freely in cottages, boarding houses 
and hotels printed notices of their meetings 
they would receive the thanks of many visi- 
tors, and there might be less occasion for the 
complaint that people leave their church-going 
habits at home when they go away for vaca- 
tions. Would not the preparation and distri- 
bution of such notices be a good work for the 
Christian Endeavor Societies? 

Second: That the object to which the offer- 
ing is to be devoted be announced distinctly 
each Sunday. Visitors should esteem it a 
privilege to contribute toward the expenses of 
the worship in which they participate, but 
the moderate offering which would be appro- 
priate for that object would often be largely 
increased were it known that it was for some 
great missionary enterprise. H. E. 8. 


FROM NORTHERN IOWA. 
Congregationalism in Northern Iowa is ina 
prosperous condition. One of its most en- 
couraging features is the interest which the 
pastors have in opening new fields. The 
country around the towns is destitute of re- 
ligious privileges. The advance from this con- 
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dition generally starts with the Sunday school, 
which encourages a preaching service and 
finally a church. The moral effect of the 
church is very marked. Of a certain place 
one says: ‘‘I never expected to see so wonder- 
ful a change. Less than two years ago the 
spot where the church now stands was a re- 
sort for the worst people in the county. Day 
and night the most disgraceful scenes were 
witnessed. All that has ceased and the church 
edifice is crowded with worshipers.” 

Large sections in Northern Iowa have only 
recently been settled, and the population is 
scattered, although the country is rapidly 
filling up. Many churches feel a responsi- 
bility for the region about them. The S. 8S. 
and P. S. has been alive to the needs of this 
comparatively new country, and has organized 
Sunday schools and aroused the churches 
to their duty toward it. 

Midsummer is not a favorable time for the 
work of missionary societies, even in Iowa. 
The effects of the panic now are even more 
evident in the State than last year. But 
church work was never more prosperous or 
promising. Sunday schools are well attended, 
C. E. Societies are multiplying and the 
churches are uaousually well supplied. It is 
hard, therefore, for missionary societies to 
reduce expenses, and so it has been thought 
wise to trust to the benevolence of the churches 
which are in better circumstances and keep 
the work up to its present grade. But the 
income of the H. M.S. for May and June was 
less than $850, and the expenses nearly $3,100. 
Few of the churchesin the State suspend serv- 
ices during the vacation season. They be- 
lieve, what experience has often proved true, 
that to give up the regular service for a certain 
season of the year is followed by spiritual loss. 

In letters from Iowa mention is made of the 
great loss which the Christian force of the 
state has sustained in the death of Mrs. Dr. 
Robbins of Muscatine, where she has lived 
pearly forty-three years. FRANKLIN. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
N.H.—The Pascataqua Association met with 
Rev. J. A. Ross, at Hampton, July 17. The chief 
topic was The Minister at Funerals. It seemed to 
be the general opinion that on such occasions per- 
sonal remarks should be omitted as far as possible. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. G. A. Foss. 
CAL.—The Bay Association held its last meeting 
in the Bethlehem Church, the youngest in San 
Francisco. The subjects were: A Review of Pro- 
fessor Herron’s Book, The Christian Society, and 
The Great Strike. The sermon was by Rey. F. B. 
Perkins. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

LOWELL.—The evident need of temperance work 
in the city impelled the pastors before separating 
for the summer to appoint a committee who should 
arrange, if possible, to have a gospel temperance 
sermon preached at some church every Sunday dur- 
ing the summer. Two of the daily papers promise 
co-operation by giving full reports of these sermons. 
The temperance societies are also holding special 
public meetings to urge a higher standard in this 
matter. On a recent Saturday evening the Y.M. 
C. A. workers kept watch at the doors of four of the 
seventy-seven saloons of the city and by actual 
count 1,188 young men entered these four saloons. 
Determined to provide a counter attraction arrange- 
ments were made for a free concert for men only at 
the Y. M. C. A. rooms every Saturday evening dur- 
ing the summer. Thus far these concerts have had 
an average attendance of nearly 300,of whom the 
larger number are those for whom the entertain- 
ments are intended. Refreshments are sold at cost 
in connection with the concerts. 


WoORCESTER.—As a result of a special call to the 
citizens of Greendale, read by Rev. W. T. Sleeper, 
July 15, a large number of the people at the North 
End met, July 19, to form a union religious body for 
the support of public worship. A constitution was 
read and adopted and a society was formed, to be 
known as the Greendale Christian Union, in which 
all Christians of every denomination may join on 
equal terms. 

CHILTONVILLE.—Pilgrim Conference, which met 
at Mansfield July 17, after extended discussion 
voted to drop from the roll the Fourth and Fifth 
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Churches and to receive into fellowship the Chil- 
tonville Congregational Church recently organized. 
The facts in this case deserve more extended notice 
than can be given in the space we have now at 
command and will be commented on in our next 
issue. 


FALL RiveR.—The First and Central Churches 
hold united services during the summer. Rev. 
Messrs. C. M. Lamson, D. D., and T. P. Prudden sup- 
ply for Rev. Dr. Adams. Drs. Alexander McKen- 
zie, L, T. Townsend and Michael Burnham supply 
for Rev. W. W. Jubb. 

FAIRHAVEN.—The church observed its centennial 
anniversary June 22. The morning service was con- 
ducted by the Sunday school and in the afternoon 
the twelve delegates of the Protestant churches in 
New Bedford and vicinity arranged the service. The 
sermon was preached by the pastor, Rev. Dorral Lee. 
The exercises continued through the following day. 


Maine. 

ISLAND FALLS.—The work on the new church 
building is progressing well. The services are no 
longer held in narrow quarters but in a commodious 
hall. The church is looking forward with great 
anticipation to the coming of its new pastor, Mr. 
H. H. Noyes. 

OAKFIELD.—In this new field on the Bangor & 
Aroostook R. R. Mr. Coburn is doing good service. 
There are 700 people in the town, but there is no 
church organization. 

FARMINGTON.—The church dedicated its new pipe 
organ, costing $3,500, July 22. The Methodist 
church closed its house of worship that it might 
join in the service of praise. 

BATH.—The tenth anniversary of Rev. O. W. Fol- 
som’s efficient pasterate in Winter Street Church 
was observed July 1.——There is an earnest interest 
in temperance in the city and a determination to 
uphuld the laws. A monster union meeting was 
recently held at the Central Church. 

The church in Bingham, Rev. J. C. Gregory, has 
voted recently to erect a new edifice near the busioess 
center of the village-— Weekly services have been 
held in several of the churches of Union Conference 
by the C. E. Societies when there was no supply.—— 
At Phippsburg the Endeavor Society has contributed 
over $50 to church expenses.——The church in War- 
ren is active in the outlying districts in North, 
South and West Warren.—tThe interest in Captain 
Lane’s mission work along the coast is evinced by 
constant applications hy those who want to hold 
meetings at various places for the yacht which is 
employed as a means of transportation. 

New Hampshire. 

LANCASTER.—The church, Rev. G. H. Tilton, cele- 
brated its centennial anniversary July 17. All 
the older residents of every denomination were 
invited. A historical address was made by the pas- 
tor, and addresses were also given by Governor 
Smith on Congregationalism and by other distin- 
guished speakers. The venerable Neal Dow was 
present. The present resident membership of the 
church 1s 171, and it enters upon its second century 
under favorable auspices. 

Vermont. 

BENNINGTON.—The latest Year-Book of the Sec- 
ond Church shows the work so thoroughly organ- 
ized that eighty out of the 400 members bear some 
official responsibility. Under the leadership of Rev. 
C. R. Seymour the church has grown rapidly in 
numbers and in influence in the community. A 
brief historical sketch shows its relation to the old 
First Church, from which it sprang in 1836. It will 
join with that church next year in entertaining the 
General Convention at its centennial anniversary. 


Connecticut. 

SHELTON.—An adjourned meeting of the sup- 
porters of the church was held lately at which it 
was announced that $1,000 more were needed to build 
the new house of worship. Ten men immediately 
offered their notes for $100 each to meet the de- 
ficiency. The plans for the new building show that 
it will seat over 400 persons altogether on the floor 
and in the gallery. 

MUDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


CLAYTON.—The Congregational council which re- 
cently ordained Mrs. Gurney here as an evangelist 
recorded, as follows, ‘‘the exceptional conditions 
which appear in this case”: 


First, Mrs. Gurney has by all testimony been ap- 
proved of God and of the churches she has served 
as an exceptionally gifted, sound and efficient min- 
ister of the gospel. 

Second, She is the wife of one who has a rec- 
ord of signal success in evangelistic work, and in 
her public and definite statements holds her duty 
as a wife and mother of paramount importance. 

Third, It is sorely and entirely on the grounds of 
peculiar providential conditions and indications 
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that we act as we do in this case-—who are we that 
we refuse to ratify what Goa has evidently ap- 
proved? 

Mr. and Mrs. Gurney are prepared to labor as 
evangelists, and churches desiring their services 
should address Rev. H. E. Gurney, Clayton, N. Y. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

MANSFIELD.—The First Church is enjoying a 
marked season of prosperity. Since April 1, 106 new 
members, nearly all on confession, have been added 
to the membership. Dr. J. W. Hubbell, the pastor, 
will spend his vacation at his cottage in Shelter 
Island, N. Y. 

Illinois. 

DEKALB.—The retiring pastor, Rev. J. M. Green, 
closes a pastorate of nearly four years. In all its 
departments the church has been strengthened. 
Over sixty new members, nearly two-thirds of them 
on confession, have almost doubled the member- 
ship. The Sunday school and C. E. Societies have 
also been increased. 

Indiana. 

ANGOLA.—Rev. H. O. Spelman’s resignation is 
accepted with regret. During his pastorate of three 
years the church has declared self-support and the 
commodious chapel and parlors have been added to 
the house of worship. It has enlarged its sphere 
socially and is stronger in all departments than 
heretofore. Mr.Spelman has served as trustee of 
Ridgeville College and on the home missionary com- 
mittee. 

KOKOMO.—The financia) standing of the church is 
remarkable considering the hard times which have 
prevailed in the town. The Sunday schools are 
attended by over 300 members, and one of them 
holds a night school with good results. 


llichigan. 

LAKE ODE8SA.—The successor of Rev. J. W. Arney, 
whose efficient services built up the young church 
to a membership of 200, has recently been ordained. 
Rev. J. A. Seibert, the new pastor, is the youngest 
of ten children, three of whom are now pastors of 
Congregational churches in the State. They were 
all formerly connected with the United Brethren. 

MEMPHIS.—The church, Rev. George Benford, re- 
dedicated its house of worship July 8; Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers preached the sermon. A plea for $1,600 to 
pay all debts on the building was made and re- 
sponded to in the full amount. The building is 
handsomely remodeled and conveniently arranged, 
having a parlor which opens into the audience-room 
and separate rooms for the pastor, choir and primary 
department. The memorial windows and pulpit. fur- 
nishings are the gifts of former members and of 
different departments of the church. 

Wisconsin. 

OSHKOSH.—Plymouth Church, Rev. W. L. Demor- 
est, has voted to build a new edifice. Already 
$9,000 have been subscribed. The old house has 
been demolished and work on the new building is in 
progress. 

TOKEN.—After several years of Sunday school 
work in the town under the C. S, S. and P. S.a 
church organization has been called for. Twenty- 
five persons, nineteen on confession, have taken the 
first steps for such action under Rev. G. C. Hann. 


THE WEST. 
flissouri. 

PLYMOUTH.—The Welsh church has organized an 
English-speaking Sunday school, to which many go 
who are not Welsh. Mr. Phillips of Dawn supplies 
the pulpit, speaking in Welsh or in English. 

During Supt. A. K. Wray’s recent visit in Thayer 
twenty-one persons were added to the church. 


linnesota. 

St. CLocp.—On account of the depressing times 
the church will probably be closed soon for financial 
reasons. This prospect has resulted in the resigna- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. J. F. Bacon. The church 
shows its appreciation of his services by resolutions 
of regret. The membership has been increased 
during his pastorate about fifty per cent. 

An unequaled record in the State was made laat 
month by Asst. Supt. J.C. Huntington in organiz- 
ing nine Sunday schools. Those under the Randall 
church are in three different fields; three other 
schools are near Paynesville and the remainder are 
near Clearwater, Moorhead and Swanville. 


lowa. 

Rock RApPips.—At the recent annual meeting of 
the church, Rev. W.B. Pinkerton, the clerk reported 
a’membership of 139, forty-three having been re- 
ceived during the year. . The total membership was 
increased to 143 by the addition of fourteen at the 
last communion. The women have raised $268, the 
Sunday school $90 and the Y. P. S. C. E. $28. 
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BUFFALO CENTER AND LEDYARD.—Rev. H. N. 
Lawrence has an assistant pastor in the person of 
his wife, who conducts the service every Sunday for 
one of his two churches. 

RICEVILLE.— The women netted $120 at their 
Fourth of July dinner. With this aid the church 
has been able to pay all its debts and have a balance 
sufficient to purchase new pulpit furniture. New 
library and singing books have also been bought. 
During the meetings of the Cleveland Convention 
the Endeavor Society held a service each morning 
at 6.30. 

CLEAR LAKE.—The church, Rev. F. E. Carter, is 
building a house of worship to cost $6,000. The cor- 
ner stone was laid June 25. 

The Fontanelle church, Rev. C. B. Taylor, has pur- 
chased a parsonage costing $800. 


Kansas. 


TorpEKA.—Evangelist W. C. Veazie is taking a 
month’s vacation. He will give addresses this 
month at the Bible school in Glenwood, Minn. 
Later he will conduct meetings in the missionary 
tent at a rural point near White City, beginning 
about Aug. 15. 

MACcON.—The new church on the prairie near Wal- 
lace, Rev. W. H. Marble, is doing good work. The 
congregations which gather are increasing and in- 
terested. The church expects to give $125 toward 
its pastor’s salary for the coming year. 

LINWOOD.—Since new encouragement has come to 
the church some of the baser elements have been 
stirred to plan deeds of violence. A bomb, contain- 
ing eight pounds of giant powder, was recently 
found concealed near the tent in which special meet- 
ings were held with the evident intention of blow- 
ing it up. Certain persons and their abettors had 
taken offense at the condemnation of their unlawful 
business and threatened the destruction of the 
structure. The present meeting house is the only 
Congregational church building in the town and is 
quite inadequate. The desire for a new house of 
worship is strong. 

General Missionary Bishop is spending some 
weeks with pastoriess churches in the southeastern 
part of the State. 

Nebraska. 


McCook.—The dedication of the church, July 15, 
was of unusual significance for the community 
and for Congregationalism in that section, since 
this is one of the most important towns in the 
western part of the State, having a population 
of about 4,000. The church building was destroyed 
by a cyclone two years ago, a large company of 
the Sunday school children barely escaping with 
their lives. Steps were taken soon after fora new 
building, but the work was seriously embarrassed 
by Jack of means. The early part of this year, 
through the C. C. B.S , all debts were provided for 
and the beautiful and convenient structure entirely 
finished. The house is of modern style, has lecture 
and Sunday school rooms and is lighted by elec- 
tricity. It will seat 300 people and the total cost 
was $5,200. The dedicatory service was unique and 
beautiful throughout. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D. D. Different departments 
oi the church work presented various articles of 
use. Superintendent Bross made an appeal for an 
offering of $150 but $200 were received. Rev. H. L. 
Preston, who took charge about two months ago, 
is constantly gaining in the work, and twelve per- 
sons were received to membership July 1. Under 
his lead the church becomes self-supporting. 

Rey. Arthur Farnworth, pastor of the churches 
at Dodge and Howells, is interesting his people in 
missionary work, and the Endeavor Society of each 
church bas promised a generous offering to home 
missionary work. 

North Dakota. 


About two weeks ago new churches were organized 
in Kensal and Wimbledon, both of them new towns. 
Superintendent Stickney prepared the way for the 
new organizations by forming Sunday schools there. 
Rev. W. R. Whidden is supplying the field. 


South Dakota. 


The Y. P. S. C. E. of Carthage had the entire 
charge of the exercises to celebrate July 4. An 
oration was given by Rev. B. H. Burtt.——The 
Ward Academy arranged for the Fourth of July 
celebration. Prizes of $25 each were given for ora- 
tions and recitations. Of forty new members who 
have joined the-church in six months twenty are 
young people from one Sunday school class. Mr. 
E. F. Lyman is at work in Chamberlain for the sum- 
mer during the pastor’s absence.——Rev. W. H. 
Houston has charge of several preaching points in 
Charles Mix County. The work is hopeful. Rey. 
Thomas Thomson has opened a new appointment at 
Winfred. 
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Colorado. 

COLORADO SpRINGS.—The pastors have united in 
publishing a four-page pamphlet entitled A Greet- 
ing from the Churches of Colorado Springs. It con- 
tains a list of the churches and their locations, 
names of pastors and hours of services. It is 
planned thus to greet every stranger spending Sun- 
day 1n the city. 

DENVER.—The “ Pilgrim Fathers of the nineteenth 
century,’’ whose history was outlined in the Congre- 
gationalist of May 24, have been enabled, with the 
aid of the H. M.S., to organize a church and raise 
sufficient means to support a pastor. The preach- 
ing at the services of these Russo-Germans is, for 
the most part, in their own language. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

EAGLE Rock.—A few years ago the church was 
offered two lots fora building. Action was delayed 
and now, although it desires to build, no suitable 
site can be secured. 

SANTA MONICA.—Mr. James Campbell, a member 
of the church, recently offered to give it three con- 
tiguous lots for a building, provided the church 
would incorporate into its by-laws a provision which 
would prevent any person from being received or 
retained as a member who uses or traffics in intoxi- 
cating drinks or gives license to the business. The 
church voted unanimously to accept the offer on 
these terms. 

Washington. 

SPOKANE.—Rev. J. D. Kingsbury and wife of 
Bradford, Mass., were detained in this city for more 
than two weeks by the railroad strike. Being a 
member of the national committee, Mr, Kingsbury 
made good use of his time studying the various in- 
terests of Congregationalism in the State. He was 
especially aided in his study by the presence of 
many representatives of our churches at the con- 
vention from all parts of the State. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The Junior Union of Washington, D. C., is under- 
taking to establish a Christian Endeavor country 
home. 

The Juniors in a Nebraska town collect Sunday 
school papers, take them into the town on Saturday, 
when the farmers come in, and put a bundle in 
each farmer’s wagon. 

As a help to the Juniors of one society the plan 
has been adopted of sending to the teachers in the 
public schools and the Sunday schools a card 
stating that the one named on it has taken the 
Junior pledge, and asking the teacher to remind 
the scholar of the pledge if he does anything un- 
worthy of an Endeavorer. 

“ Suggestion sheets,” copied by a hectograph, are 
sent to corresponding secretaries of local societies 
in her district by Miss Aphia G. Tillson, the secre- 
tary of the union of Bristol County, Mass. In addi- 
tion to the notices of meetings she sends out re- 
quests for new methods adopted successfully by 
different societies, and the responses furnish a most 
excellent feature of the suggestion sheet, which 
gives information about the various societies of the 
district and gives valuable hints about the best 
methods of working. 

iste eect 


THE PLYMOUTH SUMMER SOHOOL 
OF ETHICS AND ECONOMICS. 


After the omission of one session when it, 
like the rest of the world, did homage to the 
magical beauty of the White City in Chicago, 
the School of Applied Ethics is holding its 
third summer session in Plymouth. What 
more appropriate place could be chosen than 
this historic city with its cool sea breezes, its 
memories of conscience, of duty, of stern strug- 
gle and of heroic devotion to ideals, unless 
these are in danger of being forgotten under 
the spell of the slumberous beauty and repose- 
ful dignity of the shaded streets of this quiet 
old town? 

The lectures are given in the new high 
school, a fine building in the colonial style 
and one of which Plymouth may well be proud. 
The summer school owns a site in the city but 
bas not yet erected any buildings. Special 
attention is given this year to the labor ques- 
tion and allied subjects, a topic which has re- 
ceived such unforeseen and vigorous empha- 
sis during the past few weeks. The school is 
organized in three departments—that of eco- 
nomics under the direction of Prof. H. C. 
Adams of the University of Michigan, that of 
ethics under the direction of Prof. Felix Ad- 
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ler of New York, and that of the history of re- 
ligions ir charge of Prof.C. H. Toy of Harvard 
University. In August there is to be a con- 
ference on the Relations of Education to 
Ethics. 

Those who follow carefully all the lectures 
in the three departments may justly hope by 
the end of the session to have a fair idea of 
the labor question in its history, its present 
status and in some of its ethical and religious 
aspects, together with a foundation for further 
and serious study of this pressing and momen- 
tous problem. Thus far much of the work 
done has been introductory, either in the way 
of definition or of historical preparation. Pro- 
fessor Adams has been giving a course of five 
lectures on The Historical Basis of Modern 
Industries, in which he has traced, in a clear 
and masterly manner, the genesis and growth 
of the modern industrial situation. He has 
shown how it has its roots deep in the past, 
how feudalism, the system of domestic indus- 
try and the use of machinery have all contrib- 
uted to the existing condition. One interest- 
ing point which he made, and one which fur- 
nishes a serious problem, is this: In this coun- 
try, as well as in England, there exist side by 
side political liberty and a Tory organization 
of society. That is, politically the workman 
is free; industrially he has no property, be- 
cause he has no rights in the tools, the ma- 
terial and the other means of production, 
Hence, while the theory of our government is 
to allow men to do as they like and then hold 
them responsible here in the industrial world, 
we have a body of men who are free but who 
are not responsible, because they have no 
property by means of which they can be co- 
erced. Only when their acts become criminal 
can they be held to responsibility. Machin- 
ery, or the factory system, which is the out- 
come of machinery, is the cause of this. 
When, under the domestic system, a man 
owned his tools and his material, and his 
wages were the product of his toil, he could 
be held responsible and there was no labor 
problem in the modern sense. 

Profit sharing is only a temporary palliative 
of this disease. Its cure can be found only in 
enabling the laborer to acquire a right in the 
means of production, and a right that can be 
enforced in the courts. Then the irresponsi- 
ble laborer, who is merely a wage-earner, 
with no part and no right in the instruments 
of production, will cease to be a menace to 
society. 

Professor Adams shows wide learning, ac- 
curate and clear thinking and a lucid presen- 
tation. He is not a popular lecturer in the 
sense of saying bright things, telling clever 
stories and appealing to the emotions of his 
hearers or of endeavoring to arouse a cheap 
enthusiasm as transitory as it is unthinking. 
He is a scholar and pays his hearers the com- 
pliment of supposing that they attend his lec- 
tures for the sake of knowledge and not to be 
flattered with the idea that they are already 
experts. If any one wishes serious work he 
can find a fit leader in Professor Adams. 

Professor Adler has been endeavoring to 
secure a satisfactory definition of economics 
as a preparation for the discussion of the rela- 
tions between this field and that of ethics. 
The definition secured one day was modified 
the next so that one was tempted to wish 
that the lecturer had struck an average among 
the warring definitions of the professed work- 
ers in this field and then hastened on to his 
own. But when the professor gets upon his 
own territory we shall doubtless find that 
light will shine with greater glory and that 
his own moral earnestness will not only clear 
up the dim borderland between economics 
and ethics, but will point out some practical 
method of applying the principles of morals 
to the soulless science of political economy. 
Already the valuer of motives and the one 
interested in right purposes, the appreciator 
of the measureless significance of the moral 
lif e, appears in the occasional burst of enthu- 
siasm when the lecturer leaves the field of 
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pure science to speak of the greatness and 
worth of the moral life. 

Professor Toy has been dealing with the Old 
Testament and the Labor Question. Inspeak- 
ing of religious ideas as affecting the Hebrew 
industrial relations, he set forth the idea that 
the land of Israel belonged to Jahve just as 
the territories of the surrounding peoples be- 
longed to their respective gods. Hence the 
land was sacred. It was in a measure person- 
ified. It demanded of right its periodical rest. 
It was to be treated as an object of religious 
regard and not merely as a thing from which 
to derive sustenance. Later Professor Toy 
will deliver a series of lectures on Islam and 
the Labor Question, which promise to be full 
of interest. 

In hearing him lecture one is impressed by 
the calm, clear, finished manner of the ripe 
scholar. He is not groping in a new field. He 
does not struggle for the right word to express 
his thought. The thought lies clear before 
him, the word is ready in which to embody it. 
For these reasons he is not a lecturer who ap- 
peals to those who desire to be lifted to the 
seventh heaven of enthusiasm on the wings of 
eloquence, or those who think a speaker good 
only because he echoes their own thoughts 
and thus saves them the trouble of acquiring 
new ones, but he is the lecturer for those who 
wish to study, to gain a broad view, to hear 
all sides and who are not averse to an idea 
simply because it does not agree with their 
previous stock. In aword, he is both a learned 
and a suggestive lecturer, and one who, to 
judge from the size of his audience, has some- 
thing of that quality hinted at by the German 
student when he says that a lecturer who is 
interesting is superficial. 

To the teacher who cannot make a specialty 
in a given line or who lacks a large library 
this school is valuable by bringing bim into 
contact with men who are specialists in their 
departments, who have a national reputation 
and who are able to quicken and enlarge his 
own thought and send him back to work with 
a broader outlook and keener interest. The 
school is especially valuable for ministers and 
those teachers whose multitudinous duties do 
not allow of concentration upon one line. 
Furthermore, a popular interest in the great 
questions of economics, ethics and religion is 
needed, and here the layman can hear these 
questions discussed free from the bias of the 
political and religious newspapers and the 
superficiality of the platform orator. The 
school deserves and would reward a far 
larger patronage than it receives. G. R. M. 


aenceneenennttii peeteeneeeesneen 


JAPAN'S POLITICAL AND INTEL- 
LEOTUAL FERMENT. 


BY REV. J. H. PETTEE. 





Not a dissolution of chemical compounds, 
‘ancient amities,’’ nor physical existence, but 
that sort which Blackstone defines as “the 
civil death of Parliament.’’ For the third 
time within the past four years Japan’s Diet 
has been dissolved What a record for even 
this lively land! The present was the sixth 
session of Japan’s imperial parliament. First 
convoked in November, 1890, it has been twice 
prorogued and thrice dissolved, only one ses- 
sion running peacefully to its prearranged 
close, and the destruction by fire of the build- 
ings where the diet assembled probably con- 
tributed in no small measure to that one satis- 
factory conclusion. 

The immediate occasion for the tragic end- 
ing, on June 2, of the sixth and latest Diet 
was the passage by a small majority of an ad- 
dress to the throne hostile to the present cab- 
inet. The six allied opposition parties tried 
hard at the opening of the session to passa 
much stronger address hostile to the Ito ad- 
ministration, but owing to the attitude of the 
radicals, the largest single party in the coun- 
try, and partially pro-government, were un- 
able to accomplish their purpose. Later on, 
however, after the passage of several bills im- 
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peratively demanded by the country—one of 
which grants charters to a dozen new rail- 
roads—the opponents of the government won 
over enough independents to secure amend- 
ments to a mild resolution introduced by the 
radicals, thus turning it into a virtual vote of 
want of confidence in the government, and 
sent it to His Majesty with a result hardly an- 
ticipated. He replied through the minister of 
the imperial household that he could not ac- 
cept the address. The cabinet retaliated with 
an address urging the dissolving of parlia- 
ment. The emperor was pleased to heed their 
advice and at once sent an order for the disso- 
lution, notwithstanding the fact that only two 
days of its allotted period of twenty-one days 
were yet remaining. 

What the outcome will be of this continued 
fight between the Ito cabinet and the politi- 
cians no one can predict. A determined mi- 
nority will never yield until its purpose is 
accomplished of making the cabinet responsi- 
ble to parliament—in other words, of securing 
aresponsible party government. On the other 
hand, signs all indicate that the present gov- 
ernment will hold itself aloof from party poli- 
tics and retain the reins until it has succeeded 
in revising the treaties. Count Ito, for he is 
still, of course, the power behind the throne, 
has shown more backbone in this last act than 
in any previous one. May it prove to be for 
the true interests of the nation. 

There is a progressive publishing house in 
Tokyo which is doing a large and valuable 
service in giving reading matter to the masses 
and encouraging the production of good lit- 
erature. On an average it brings out a new 
book every day, besides publishing several 
magazines, one of which has a paid circula- 
tion of 40,000. This firm offered prizes some 
months ago for the best essays, not to exceed 
250 ideographs in length. Ten thousand man- 
uscripts were sent in, and the best thousand 
of these have just been put together and is- 
sued in book form with the title Writings of 
a Thousand Men. They are written in all 
sorts of style and are of a high order of ex- 
cellence. I note this simply to remind the 
uninformed that there is nothing drowsy 
about Japan’s intellectual life, and no sleepy 
worker can hope to hold his own here. 

Kim Okkyun, the Corean refugee lately 
murdered in China, was a great favorite in 
Japan, and the writings that he left are sell- 
iug at fabulous prices. A scroll containing 
twelve characters brought $100 the other day 
in Tokyo. His brushes, scraps of letters, 
poems and various writings are all in great 
demand. He was a true patriot and longed 
to see his country follow the example of 
Japan, break with the dead, dull past and 
rise into a new life of law and light and lib- 
erty. He did not know much about love, and 
was as barbaric in some ways as those who so 
cruelly murdered him and savagely displayed 
his dismembered corpse. Dying about the 
time of Kossuth, he was naturally compared 
with the great Hungarian. Undoubtedly it 
will yet appear that he sowed the seeds of ref- 
ormation in bis down-trodden land, seeds still 
retaining the germ of life and destined to 
grow into ripe fruitage. But for the present 
Corea is hopelessly conservative, crushed and 
barbarous. 

Every year brings an increasing number of 
tourists to Japan. Among many such the 
past weeks General Foster of Ohio, President 
Harrison’s Secretary of State, has commanded 
the widest attention and brought the greatest 
pleasure. Accorded an interview by the em- 
peror and many others high in power, he was 
not ashamed to show his Christian colois, and 
gladly visited various mission schools and sta- 
tions, delivering several addresses. We wish 
there were more such Americans abroad in the 
world. Japan joins with America in bemoan- 
ing the loss of that genial Christian and wise 
philanthropist, E. B. Monroe. Y.M.C. A. 
Hall in Osaka, Okayama Orphan Asylum, 
many mission schools and other worthy enter- 
prises in the far East are greatly indebted to 
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his unostentatious charity and commendatory 
words. 

Mr. T. Kitamura, a Christian ascetic in 
Tokyo, a young man of exceptional promise, 
committed suicide recently. He dwelt so 


much on the evils of the present age that he | 


became unbalanced and was led to this ex- 
treme step. Itis reported that another well- 
known writer, one of the best scholars in the 
Buddhist ranks, has become a Unitarian. It 
is said of another Buddhist scholar that his 
writings, with the single exception of the 
term used for God—he continuing to use the 
common Buddhist term—are out and out Uni- 
tarian. There is apparent a drawing nearer 
together of these two faiths, but whether the 
resultant 18 to be a liberalized Christianity or 
a liberalized Buddhism it is impossible to 
predict. 

A month ago the Presbyterians of the West- 
ern half of Japan held an important meeting at 
Kyoto, which proved a veritable love feast 
and greatly encouraged all Christian workers 
who wear the blue. About the same time a 
little meeting of Bible colporteurs was beld at 
Osaka, which Rev. H. Loomis, agent of the 
American Bible Society, felt to be a promising 
sign of the times. The Baptists have just held 
their annual meeting, and report thirty-nine 
missionaries now on the field in ten different 
stations, eighty-nine Japanese pastors, evan- 
gelists, colporteurs and Bible women, with 
work in eighty-six different towns and cities. 
There have been 243 additions to their nine- 
teen churches during the twelvemonth, but 
this number must be reduced by eighty-three 
to find the net increase. Only two of their 
churches are self-supporting, and the contri- 
butions amount to only seventy-ce.ts a mem- 
ber. Otherwise the showing is a good one. 

The Protestant churches of Kyushu recently 
held a joint meeting in which it was voted to 
send a communication to the minister of edu- 
cation concerning the persecution by common 
school teachers of Christian children and their 
parents. This question will undoubtedly re- 
ceive increasing attention in religious gather- 
ings. It should do so, for a slight change in 
the attitude of the educational department 


would make it much easier for many classes 


of the people to profess Christianity. 

As for Congregationalists, their work goes 
forward all the time. One church received 
fourteen additions at the last communion, 
eleven of these by baptism, and still another 
nine. The First Church at Osaka, usually 
known as the Osaka church, has just bad a 
week of delightful meetings, celebrating the 
twentieth anniversary of its organization. 
During its score of years 656 persons have 





been received into fellowship on confession of | 
fuith and 110 by letter, the present member- | 


ship being 431. Twenty-one of its members 
have become evangelists, certainiy a remark- 
able showing. 
tional church organized in Japan, and may be 
called the mother of the twenty Protestant 
churches of various names now to be found in 


Japan’s second city, the Venice of the far East. | 
Rev. T. Osada of Kobé has been chosen presi- | 


dent of the Home Missionary Society and is 
spending much time iv field work. Inaword, 
the situation has continued to improve since 
the annual meeting of the churches, already 
reported in your columns. 


a 


None are known to be good till they have 
had opportunity to be b: d.—Whichevte’s Aph- 
orisms. 

ea ee a) 


CALENDAR. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Uct. 10-13. 

A. M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 


It was the second Congrega- | 
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An Order of Worship for Eventide 


‘* Eternal light of light be with us now.”’ 


{if The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed ) 
n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
INTRODUCTORY SENTENCES. 
MINISTER.—God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all. 


If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me 

And tbe light about me shall be night, 

Even the darkness bideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day; 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 


O send out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me: 
Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, 
And to thy tabernacles. 

PreopLe.—Lord lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us. 
MINISTER. —Let us pray. (The following prayer, or a brief extempore prayer, may be said.) 

O God, the Father of lights, in whom is no variableness, nor shadow of turn- 
ing, from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift, help us so to live in 
thy peace that even the night shall be light about us. O thou whe dost neither 
slumber nor sleep, and who givest thine angels charge over us to keep us in all our 
ways, send out thy light and thy truth, till all men shall see thy glory, and the 
whole earth shall be full of the knowledge of God. Amen. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 

Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 

temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom, and the power 

and the glory, for ever. Amen. 
HYMN, (i> The congregation will rise and sing.) 

Slowly by God’s hand unfurled.—SEYMooR. 

CONFESSION. 
MINISTER —We have transgressed and have rebelled. Let us search and try our ways, 
and turn again unto the Lord. Let us lift up our heart with our hands unto God 
in the heavens. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


O Lord our God, other lords have had dominion over us, but we come unto 
thee; for thou art our God. 
Our transgressions are multiplied before thee, and our sins testify against us: 
for our transgressions are with us, and as for our iniquities we know them: in 
transgressing and denying the Lord, and turning away from following our God. 
Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of thy name: and deliver us, 
and purge away our sins for thy name’s sake. 
MINISTER.—Tbus saith the Lord, If my people shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, 
and will forgive their sin. 


CHANT. 





(Choir.] (May be omitted when desired. } 
Because I knew not when my | life was good, 
And when there was a light up | on my path, 
But turned my soul perversely | to the dark, 


O Lord, I| do repent, I do repent. 


MINISTER.—The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 


PropLe.—The Lord is the strength of my life: of whom shall I be afraid? 


(Here follow portions of Ps. 27 and 36, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
form.) 
HYMN, (> The congregation will rise ana sing.) 

O thou who art of all that is.—AZMON. 

THANKSGIVING. 
MINISTER.—O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

PropLe.—We give thanks unto thee, O God, 

We give thanks, for that thy name is near; 

Thy wondrous works declare. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 

I love the Lord because he hath heard 

My voice and my supplications. 

Return unto thy rest, O my soul; 

For the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 

For thou hast delivered my soul from death, 

Mine eyes from tears, 

And my feet from falling. 

Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation : 


*Copyright by W L. Greene & Co.,, 15%. 
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And thy gentleness hath made me great. 

Many, O Lord my God, are the wonderful works which thou hast done, 
And thy thoughts which are to usward: 

If I would declare and speak of them, 


They are more than can be numbered. 


RESPONSE. 


(Choir.] [This may be omitted when so desirea.} 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth forever. 


(By the minister.) 


PRAYER. 


(Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir.) 


THE GREATNESS OF LOVE. 


(Here follows | Cor. 13, printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form.) 


PreorLe.—Lord, have mercy upon us, and 
heart fervently. 


ANTHEM. 


grant that we love one another from the 


(Choir.. *[Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation while seated. ) 


*O Master, let me walk with thee.—WarpD 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
HYSIN. (0 The congregation will rise and sing. } 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps.—SERENITY. 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


{Here follow passages from Isa, 60.) 


HYSIN, (04 The congregation will rise and sing. 


Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.—HURSLEY. 


(When the preceding hymn has been sung this hymn will be omitted.) 
HYSIN. ©: & The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Sweet Saviour bless us ere we go.—StT. MATTHIAS. 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. (04 The congregation seated and bowing down.) 
MINISTER.—Let us pray. [A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister.) 
Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord; and by thy great mercy defend 
us from all perils and dangers of this night; for the love of Jesus our Saviour. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us. 


Amen. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 





NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 


one cent each, postpaid. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 
1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers ; 


The Congregationalist Services are isswed semi-monthly—a 


Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 
3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 


of Thy 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 


7outh; 8. The House of Our God; 9. Passiontide; 10. Easter; Nos. 11-13. 
11. The Homeland ; 
14. The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15. Children’s Sunday; 16. National. 
orders, which must be accompanied by cash, 


12. Humility; 13. God in Nature; 
Address all 
to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 





EDUOATION. 


— Tbe sixth year of Pomona College closed 
with a most successful Commencement season. 
Rev. Dr. Hutchins of Los Angeles, in the ab- 
sence of President Baldwin, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon, June 24, and Rev. Dr. W. 
D. Williams of San Francisco delivered the 
address before the college associations in the 
evening. Eleven young people, seven of them 
young men, graduated. The college, notwith- 
standing hard times, is determined and hope- 
ful, and has a splendid outlook. It is admir- 
ably situated for work, is in need of funds and 
is deserving of financial aid. 

— Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., closed a 
most suecessful year June 13, The entire ex- 
ercises of the week were unusiM&lly interest- 
ing. The address Wednesday by President 
J. Woolsey Stryker of Hamilton College was 
most scholarly and replete with wit and wis- 
dom. President Frisbee is to take a year for 
rest and travel, and then will be ready for 
work again. The universal regret expressed 
by all connected with the college made the 
sundering of the ties of nineteen years very 
hard. Too much can hardly be said of Dr. 
Frisbee’s devotion to the best interests of the 
college, of his striving to realize his ideal for 
Wells, and how he has greatly raised its stand- 
ard in every respect. 
ent will be North Brookfield, Mass. 

——The New England Chautauqua Assembly 
at Lakeview closed last Tuesday its fifteenth 
annual session of two weeks. It was not 
largely attended, but those who have been on 
the grounds have enjoyed its pleasant shades, 
its classes and lectures and social circles as 
much as in other years. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
who bas been with the Assembly since its be- 


His address for the pres- | 


ginning, was as active and helpful as ever. 
President B. B. Johnson has been indefatigable 
in his labors for the success of the enterprise. 
Recognition Day, July 18, was especially en- 
joyable on account of the presence of Bishop 
Vincent, who gave the address of the day on 
Education. A long procession escorted the 
C. L. 8. C. Class of ’94 through the grounds to 
the auditorium, and 350 Chautauquans sat 
down to the banquet in the Hall of Philosophy 
on Wait Hill. Efforts were made, with some 
degree of success, to raise a guarantee fund to 
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carry on the Assembly in the future. This 
summer gathering has had important influence 
in the religious, social and literary life of the 
people of New England, and it is to be hoped 
that it will continue to flourish. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 
MRS. LUTHER GULICK. 


There is no more remarkable missionary family, 
taken as a whole, than the Gulicks, three gener- 
ations of whom have been actively engaged in 
Christian work in foreign lands. Mrs. Gulick’s 
husband was one of seven children, all of whom 
became missionaries. Dr. and Mrs. Luther Gulick 
were among the pioneers who went to Micronesia 
around Cape Horn and in 1875 they went to Japan 
under the auspices of the American Bible Society. 
After laboring there with marked success for fifteen 
years they returned to America and Mr. Gulick 
died in Springfield, April 8, 1891. The following 
year Mrs. Gulick went back to Japan under the care 
of the Woman’s Board to make her home with her 
daughter, Mrs. Clark, at Kumamoto. She entered 
zealously into the work of the mission and was 
returning from a touring expedition at the time 
of her death, which occurred at a hotel, June 13, 
en route to Osaka. The burial was in the cemetery 
there by the side of ‘“‘ Father” and ‘“ Mother” 
Gulick, who went to Japan when far advanced in 
life. 

Mrs. Gulick, whose maiden name was Louisa 
Lewis, was born in New York City, Nov. 10, 1830, 
and was married in 1850. Besides Mrs. Clark she 
leaves two sons, Edward L., a teacher in New Jersey, 
and Sydney, a missionary in Japan. Sbe was in 
many ways a remarkable woman and died full of 
years and full of service. She commanded the un- 
bounded admiration of the Japanese for her heroic 
zeal and self-denying labors. 





PIMPLES, boils and other humors of the blood are 
liable to break out in the warm weather. Prevent 


it by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Indigestion 


Nervous Headache 


Are caused by bad 
blood, and by a run 
down, worn out con- 
dition of the body. 


Remember 
H ood ’ o Sarsa- 
wens parilla 


Be sure to get ures 
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Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 














carry into practice. 





A CASE IN POINT. 


Although the Louis Quinze has given birth to 
more monstrosities than any other style since 
Francis I., it is, nevertheless, the father of some 
shapes of exquisite beauty. 

Among such is this White Enameled Table, 
with its gold mounts and moldings. 
simple thing to plan a table. 
a top, and the problem almost performs itself, 

Yet study the lines of this bit of Louis XV. 
designing. It is a wonderful lesson in curves 
and serpentines. Even the box framing is attuned 
to the great harmony. 
the one central idea. 

To say that such a Table is worth jive times the price of a commonplace pattern is to 
utter a truism which every recognized authority admits, but which only clever furnishers 


It seems a 
Given four legs and 


Every part is expressive of 


Send five 2-cent stamps for our General Catalogue, 288 pp., 30¢ illustrations. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


}48 CANAL STREET, (“Sue ) 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The collapse of the strixe at Chicago has 
been followed by a slow and partial recovery 
in many branches of trade, and the evil and 
retarding influence of that strike will soon be 
a thing of the past. The generally sound con- 
dition of business is evidenced in the fact that 
with all the losses and turbulence incident to 
this strike its influence has been distinctly 
local, and even then it has caused no failures 
of consequence. Still it could be wished that 
with the passing of the strike there might be 
some exhibition of buoyancy in trade, and 
certainly there is not. It is only in the neces- 
saries of life that business maintains a re- 
spectable volume, and in such commodities 
there is no stability to prices. The recent 
sharp decline in the price of wheat is most 
unsatisfactory, following a decline of two 
years or more duration. Our New England 
manufacturers, who deal so largely with the 
Western trade, realize that the coming fall 
and winter will bring no satisfactory results 
if wheat hangs at this low level, to say nothing 
of any further decline. And what is true of 
wheat is true of many other very important 
commodities. Pig iron presents no strong 
features, and print cloths are selling at prices 
which leave no profit to manufacturers so long 
as wages are maintained at the present level. 
On the whole, it cannot be said that the im- 
mediate outlook for business is for anything 
more than a hand-to-mouth volume and style. 

The gold fund of the government has dropped 
to the lowest amount since specie payments 
were resumed. The exports of gold continue, 
and the burden of them is thrown on the 
government stock of gold coin. The gold 
fund is now considerably lower than in Febru- 
ary, when it was deemed necessary to increase 
it by the proceeds of asale of bonds. Happily, 
as has been thought, the near termination of 
the season for gold shipments would relieve 
the government of any necessity of a further 
bond issue, and it seems today as though any 
considerable further demand for gold for ex- 
port would be quite out of the question. It 
may be doubted, though, whether the govern- 
ment should rely even upon so strong a proba- 
bility as this. Should not the government 
establish and pursue a policy which would 
eliminate absolutely every chance of evil? 
Ought the government to continue for a day a 
policy which admits of even a discussion of 
the safety of its notes? 

Our chief articles of export are low in price, 
and the shipment of the same quantities of 
cotton and wheat will give us only one-half 
the credit we got ten years ago. Europe is 
lending us little or no new money, butis rather 
liquidating many of her accounts with us. 
Therefore there is no certainty about the ex- 
tent of the gold movement. 

The disagreement between the two branches 
of Congress over the tariff bill threatens to 
prolong this disturbing agency. Aside from 
one’s individual interest in the bill, opinion 
generally runs against the Senate, which is 
believed to have yielded too much to the influ- 
ence of the American Sugar Refining Co. and 
other large corporations. 





For hemorrhage, praised everywhere, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Genuine, only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


**BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTI- 
FRICE.”’ Cleansesand whitens the teeth and hardens 
the gums wichout injury. 


Low RATES TO DENVER, COL.—The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company will sell round-trip excur- 
sion tickets to Denver, Col., [rom all points on its 
lines east of the Ohio River, Aug. 8, 9 and 10, valid 
for return passage on trains leaving Denver Aug. 19, 
25 and Sept. 13. The rate from New York will 
be $47.75; Philadelphia, $47.75; Baltimore, $47.40; 
Washington, $47.40, and correspondingly low rates 
from all other points. Passengers taking the B. & 
O. have a choice of routes, going via Pittsburg, 
Akron and Chicago, via Grafton, Beilaire and Chi- 
cago, or via Parkersburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis; 
double daily service of express trains, with Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars on all routes. For more 
detailed information address A. J.Simmons, N. E. 
P. A., 211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For twenty years I have suffered with a severe 
bronchial cough, never lying down without a severe 
attack of the same. After much persuasion I was 
induced to try Adamson’s Balsam, and its good 
effects for six months are certainly marvelous. 
Please use this truthful testimony for the advantage 
of all sufferers like myself. Mrs. WM. J. ALDEN, 
Duxbury, Mass. 





Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
ete. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NOVA SOOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWIOK, in Yarmouth, N. 8., July 27. 





A SPECIAL MEETING of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society will be he!d at No. 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, Monday, Aug. 6,2 P.M., for the following pur- 
poses: (1) To see if the society will so change the con- 
stitution as to make the president and vice-president 
members ex oficiis of the Board of Directors. (2) Toact 
upon any other business which may properly be brought 
before the meeting. J. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, par at a tagge House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Conese atees! House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langd on "Ww Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasin Agent. Office in 
—,  onaae 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton 

womans" 8S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
on House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 

ETY.—Chureh and Parsonege Building. Rev. L. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
—— House; none iy 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M A. Iding. Donations may 
be sent to either of iy 7 ok. wane or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 — House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Ch 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
a... used is ye for fay 9 work. Rev. 
Gecrse . Boynton, D.D. , Secretary A. Duncan, 
Ph.D. Med retary; E. Lawrence’ Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational I ouse, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. wanes —g % H. Whittlesey, 
New ‘Haven, a Treasurer, Rev. 8. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. , ‘bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Vongregational 
Churches of the United States”’ (a body corporate charter-d 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Buliding, 
Boston. Address aayeeene to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. 8. Nick kerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, bm = Hy Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soii- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form ef bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School . nion, established in the chy 
of Philadelphia, —— dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secret rouaey for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., N ig Street, Koom 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conc ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. C. STU RGES, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY, established under the direction of the Massa- 
chusetts General Association, invites correspondence 
with churches seeking pastors or temporary supplies 
and with ministers desiring settlement or opportunity 
to preach. Careful attention will be given to business 
from without the State. Office at Room 22A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, 
Secretary. 





CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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LAUGHING babies are loved by everybody. Good 
nature in children is rare unless they are healthy. 
Those raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed milk are comparatively free from sickness. 
This milk is so easily prepared that improper feed- 
ing is inexcusable. 


Just THIS DIFFERENCE.—There are tables—and 
tables. Some are nade with tools and some with 
brains. The difference between the two classes may 
be very little in price, but in other respects it is all 
the difference between beauty and ugliness. Such 
a charming piece of furniture as the whité enameled 
tea table with gold mountings, shown in another 
column by Paine’s Furniture Co., is worth a dozen 
ordinary tables. Yet the difference in price is 
probably in favor of the Paine table, for its beauty 
is in its lines, and does not come throngh an extra 
expenditure for materials or decorations. 


A Brand 
of the 
Famous 









“S.AH.&M.” 


Look carefully for the trade 
mark and accept no substitute. 





Financial. 





Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars, 


The Provident 
Trust nx 45 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Vesy 0 rh 


HOME INVESTMENTS. 


Send for NVESTME 


CJ BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Bosron. 























“WESTERN MORTGAGES 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CmAs. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


8) FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rng 





4 for References. 


0 Addre ss, TACOMA INVESTEE NT 00. Anat nA. tg 





a 
i 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
BLANCHARD, J. L. (Meth.), to Oakland, Io. Accepts. 
BURROUGHS, W. A., formerly of Piatteville, Wis., to 
Machiasport, Me. Accepts 
CHAMPLIN, Oliver P., 
call to Oberon, 
DEKAY, George H., 


cepts. 
HASSOLD, Frederick, Wiuthrop, N. Y., 


Accepts. 
HOLCOMBE, G. T., to Spring Valley, Wis. Accepts. 
JONES, John ie accepts call to Cooperstown, N. D. 
LORD, Orlando” M., Weymouth, Mass,, to gnopty in 
Central Village, C FE for six months. Acce 
LUCAS, Oramel W., forme rly of San henaabaine, Cal., 
ys Fourth Ch., Oakland, Accepts 
McCUNE, Robe rt, Worthington, Minn. , to Chamberlain, 
S.D. Ace epts. 
Me NE AL, A. W. 
Dinsdale. Acc epts 
= PHERSON, William H., Charlevoix, Mich., to Three 
Rivers. Acce 
MERRILL, Witham C., formerly of San Diego, Cal., 
orship ‘ot the Hirst Presbyterian ch. 
2 f Accepts. 
MOORK, Charles D., Ellis, Kan., to Princeton, Minn. 
Ac 
MUREHY, William J., Boston, Mass., to Edgewood, 
R. L. accep rts 


Cooperstown, N. D., accepts 
Tulare, Cal., to Santa Monica, Ac- 


to Hopkinton. 


a ee in Gilman, lo., to supply in 








sted el 
Fre eport, Me , to Island Falls. 
, Roger M., - continue as supply = West 
awley Mas ss. Accept 
WATSON, Charlies E. vtChic ago Seminary, to “Danve rs, 
Ill. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


GRAHAM, William H., i. moenany Ch., The Rock, Ga., 

Sermon, Kev. S. C. McDaniel; ae parts, 
Rev. Messrs W. L. Jones, Ss. ‘= Bassett, W. Carter. 

HUTCHINS, William T., i. ‘Inaian Ore hard, ¥ hw July 
18. Sermon, Dr. J. L. &. Trask; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. K. A. Reed, D. D., M. S. Howard, G. Rich- 
ardson, H. L, Hute hins. 

NORRIS, Johu W., 0. and i. woe St. Ch., Middletown, 
N.Y., July 19 Sermon, Dr. W. tobinson; other 
ae mor . Messrs. J. B. bene. Wayland Spalding, 





KE. 8. 

SEIBERT, ai A., o. Lake Odessa, Mich, July 19. Ser- 
mon, Rev. WH. Warren; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Cc. F. Tuttle, William McLean, A. S. Badger. 

SWARTZ, Joel, 7. Steubenville, O., July 10. Sermon, 
Key. W. Swartz; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8S. W. 
Meek, H. A. L. King. 

Resignations. 

Rao ON, Joseph F., St. Cloud, Minn., to take efféct Oct. 1. 

SHA Charles K., Sonoma, Ca 

ER, John E, 

G REEN, John M., De Kalb, Ill 

HANSON, Louis G., Kac ine, Wis. 

MERRILL, John M., Ashland, O. 

RIG os. Ty A Wu ‘Maple Rapids, Mich. 

SKINN 

SP. 





$ OU Onaga and Vienna, Kan, 


, Edward, Osborne, Kan., to take effect Oct. 15. 
EL MAN, Henry O., Angola, Ind., to accept call to 
Red Cloud, Neb. 

Dismissions. 

OSGOOD, George W., Prospect Street Ch., Newbury- 

port, Mass., July 23. 
Churches Organized. 
KENSAL, N. D., July 13, Eleven members. 


OSSIPEE, N. H., Peres July 17. Fourteen members. 
WIMBL EDON, N. D., July 15. Five members. 
Miscellaneous. 

FENN, William H, Portland, Me., is absent on a four 
months’ tour exte nding to © onstantinople. 

HELSER, a H., supplies the church in Searboro, 
Me., two Sunc ays in July, with a view to permanent 
settiement. 

PARK, Fr 
Northfield, St, 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


, Yale Seminary, is engaged to supply in 
till October. 


Conf. Tot. Conf Tot. 
ARKANSAS. NEBRASKA. 
Rogers, — 6 Howells, — 4 
Siloam Springs, 1 6 MeVook, —- 12 
CALIFORNIA. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

- ts Hampstead 10 13 
Avalon. l - Ossipee, Second, 6 4 
Petaluma, 3 4 NORTH DAKOTA. 
Redlands, First 5 8 Kensal eX 
San Francisco, First, 2. 5 Wimbledon, mi ‘ 


ILLINOIS. VERMONT. 

_ MelIndoe's, 5 6 

Chicago, Lincoln Park, | : 7 Shoreham, 1 3 

Victoria 4 Woodbury, South, - § 
IOWA. ; eee 
WISCONSIN. 

Eagle Grove, — 4 Emerald Grove "18 18 

Red Oak, — 7 Tomah, . es 2 4 
Riceville, 46 e 

MAINE. OTHER CHURCHES. 

. » » Academy, 8S. D., oe 
Bath, Central, 3 3 Cleveland, O., First, 4 7 
Fort Fairfield, 5 5 Crossville, Tenn., | — 3 
Gilead, — 5 Grand Junetion,Col.,— 4 

MICHIGAN. Horse Plains, Mont., — 9 
Allegan, 3 19 Indianapolis, Ind. ,Pil- 
Galesburg, a4 Lincoln, Mass, a , 
( P Ss " é $ 
irand Rapids, South, 4 6 Lockport, N. ¥., First, 1 5 

MINNESOTA. Thayer. — i 


Bound beast, Ct., Pil- 


s 


Frazer, — 5 grin 
Wabasha, — 6 W Falla Walla, Wh., = 
Total: Conf.,118; Tot., 331. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 13,340; Tot., 24,170. 
orvinniingsnicdaniiidiaiatiinmmaintatity 


Thank God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do that day which 
must be done whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work and forced to do your 
best will breed in you temperance, self-con- 
trol, diligence, strength of will, content and 
a hundred virtues which the idle will never 
know.—Charles Kingsley. 





TOOTHACHE CURED.—Toothache is a little thing 
in the books, but many physicians would rather 
meet a burglar at the door ona dark night than to 
be called to cure a bad toothache. Now to avoid all 
this keep in the house a bottle of Dent’s Toothache 
Gum, so handy to use. In value it represents but a 
smal] amount, 15 cents, but in good results untold 
pain and loss of sleep and rest. C.S. Dent & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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scraped off on account of scaling 


any of the following brands : 
** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 


‘“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

* COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
*“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 
“FAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh). 


25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own pale. 
and insures the best paint that it is possi 


you a good many dollars. 


Boston Branch, A 
Congress and Purchase Strec 8 Moston. 


AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


and clean. To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can toa 


le to put on wood. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; 


NATIONA 
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or cracking. It is always smooth 


** JEWETT” (New York). 
* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville), 
*“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 
** MORLEY "’ (Cleveland). 
** MIGSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL ”’ (St. Louis). 
**“SALEM "’ (Salem, Mass.) 
** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 
**ULSTER” (New York). 
** UNION "’ (New York). 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 


it will probably save 


L LEAD CO., New York. 








The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
In 20 MINULES. 





The ‘“‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 


and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but lite .$3to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Ceeeiidian o 


Church Silver 


will learn something to their ad- 
vantage by sending their address 
tous. Have RO seen the 


ELEC TaICON 


PLATE CLEANING CABINET, 
a complete outfit for cleaning sil- 
verware. There’s a way of 0 
taining it without cost. Write us 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


WARWICK CYCLES 
[errs or chien 


seorchers’ delight; the 
ladies’ favorite, Rigid, 


handsome, fully, 
—j} warranted. cat- [$125 | 
alogue free. 
@ Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
























The old plan of cook- 
ing fruit preparatory 
to placing it in jars 
robs it of all vitality 
and delicacy of flavor. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
firm in its natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
etc.,it stands without an e ual. Simple, taste- 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 
are unknown where it is used. 
SAMPLE BOX-enough ie 15 Gallons— 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 © Ts. 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 aoe: 8 St., 


Agents Wanted. York. 











. LEWIS. 98 98 % LYE 


a 
The strongest and purest I. 
made, Unlike other Le it being 
a fine powder and nacan 


with pomevente Ih the contents 
‘or use, Oo 


are ways 

make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
2 minutes without peettee 5 

zs is the best for cleansing W: 


P disinfecting. sinks, closets 
Pirsning bottl tles, palnts, trees, etc. 
PENNA. SALT M’?F’G CO 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 





DEAFN ESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY 


Drum in 
position. 








Why not preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 


7 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 











Size A holding 13 numbers. 


lata aan Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
7 announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS 

ease mention that the advertisement was seen in 
he Congregatwonaiist. 
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(CONGREGATIONAL SLAVIC MISSION- 
ARIES’ OONFERENOE. 


BY REV. H. A. SCHAUFFLER,. 


While the gold and white Christian En- 
deavor colors were béing festooned in the 
front of Bethlehem Bohemian Mission Church 
in Cleveland, designating it as headquarters 
for the delegations from several Western 
States, a small conference was being held in 
the church. Not more than thirty persons 
were present, and yet that conference had a 
significance which made it worthy to bea 
precursor of the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention. It was the first general gatber- 
ing of all the preachers and other Christian 
workers of the Congregational missions among 
the Slavie population in the United States. 
It was called at the suggestion of one of the 
Bohemian preachers, and the admirable re- 
sult proves that the thought of holding such a 
conference was an inspired one. The con- 
ference counted thirty members, and included 
nine ordained ministers, five unordained 
preachers, four students who are aiding in 
the work, seven female missionaries and five 
sible reader pupils. Fifteen more, including 
wives of missionaries and students, were not 
able to be present. Twenty-two were Bohe- 
mians, two were Poles, one a Slovak, one of 
French-Germar. extraction and four Anglo- 
Americans. 

Rev. E. Wrbitzky of St. Louis opened the 
conference with an eloquent sermon on Paul’s 
“Glorsing through Jesus Christ in those 
things which pertain to God [Rom. 15: 17]}.’’ 
The first session was chiefly taken up in hear- 
ing reports from the various mission fields. 
The striking fact was brought out that, while 
just ten years ago Superintendent Schauftler 
had welcomed to Cleveland his first Bohemian 
helper in the person of Prof. L. F. Miskovsky, 
now at the head of the Slavic department of 
Oberlin Seminary, the work has spread into 
ten States, with thirty-two stations and out- 
stations, in which thirty-six missionaries are 
at work with ten churches and _ branch 
churches and 554 members, sixteen Sunday 
schools with a membersbip of over 2,900, with 
a well-established Slavic department of Ober- 
lin Seminary and a Bible readers’ school at 
Cleveland, and reaching not only Bohemians 
but also Poles, Slovaks, Lithuanians and 
Magyars. 

While some reports set forth the obstacles 
that oppose the work and its great difficulties, 
the impression on the whole was that of great 
progress and great hopefulness. The subjects 
discussed were the difficulties and advantages 
of city evangelization work, the Christian En- 
deavor movement, the need of Christian mu- 
tual aid or insurance societies, and a large 
part of Tuesday afternoon was devoted to a 
consideration of the condition of Bohemian, 
Slovak and Polish women in America, on 
which subjects three of the young sisters, who 
are successful missionaries amongst these 
three nationalities, spoke with much effect. 
Tuesday evening another public meeting was 
held, at which Mr. John Rundus of Nebraska 
read an exceedingly interesting paper on the 
influence of Bohemian religious history on 
the present condition and spiritual life of that 
people and on missionary work for them. 
Rev. John Musil of Cleveland spoke most tit- 
tingly on Christian Socialism and the labor 
question. Wednesday was occupied with dis- 
cussing the questions: how to promote the 
interest of church members in the prayer 
meeting; the importance of visiting and of 
personal contact with people in missionary 
work; the necessary qualifications for church 
membership, and the necessary qualifications 
for successful work as preachers of the gus- 
pel; Dr. Adams’s paper, Pravda, concerning 
which some suggestions were made and whose 
usefulness and great importance to the work 
were strongly emphasized ; the language prob- 
lem in missionary work for foreign popula- 
tion, and a number of other subjects of minor 
importance. 
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One very pleasant feature was the appear- 
ance of Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago, 
whom the conference invited to sit as a cor- 
responding member, and who spoke words of 
cheer and wise counsel gladly listened to by 
the conference, almost all of whom could un- 
derstand his English address. After the after- 
noon session the whole conference was photo. 
graphed. Readers may look for this picture 
in the September number of the Home Mis- 
sionary. Then all adjourned to the house of 
Superintendent and Mrs. Schaufiler, who bad 
invited the conference to tea, where they 
were joined by some other friends of the 
cause, among them Messrs. L. F. Mellen and 
Horace Ford, members of the Bohemian Mis- 
sion Board of Cleveland. After tea a few of 
the brethren were called upon for impromptu 
remarks by their host. Mr. Mellen spoke of 
the wonderful growth of the work from a very 
small beginning a dozen years ago; Dr. Adams 
gave expression to his great pleasure at the 
spirit and outcome of the conference, and said 
a few words for the Pravda, the illustrated 
Christian newspaper of which be 1s the editor, 
and which the conference had declared to be 
invaluable to the work; Mr. Dessup spoke for 
the Polish work, and Mr. Bailey of South Nor- 
walk, Ct., spoke highly of the work of Mr. 
Petro, one of the Braddock Slovak converts 
among the Magyars of South Norwalk, where 
after only a year and a half of labor twelve 
converts can be counted ; Professor Miskovsky 
responded for the Slavic Department in Ober- 
lin, whose work is fundamental, and Rev. 
Jobn Jelinek of Braddock answered to the 
call for a word about the Slovak work, which 
is one of God’s miracles of grace. At the last 
session a number of resolutions were passed, 
among them one of appreciation of the Pravda, 
of hearty thanks to the American Tract Soci- 
ety for issuing an excellent American-Bohe- 
mian hymn-book with tunes, to Mr. John 
Rundus for compiling the hymn-book, and to 
the C. H. M. 8. and Superintendent Schauffler 
for their efforts on behalf of the Slavic popu- 
lation of the United States. The conference 
closed with an exceedingly tender service 
around the Lord’s table. 

The result of the conference was far beyond 
the expectation of its most sanguine promot- 
ers. All were greatly delighted with the ear- 
nest, devoted and very cheerful spirit which 
pervaded the services and discussions. Not 
the least of the admirable results of the con- 
ference were to make all present feel the great- 
ness and unity of the work in which they are 
engaged and to draw them together in broth- 
erly love and give each one a deeper and more 
intelligent interest in the work of all the rest. 
This conference has unquestionably given a 
strong, lasting and helpful impulse to the 
whole Slavic work of the Congregational 
churches. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
ON THE 
CARE OF THE TEETH. & 
ADDRESS 
—E.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS 








A FEARFUL COUGH 


Speedily Cured by 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


“My wife was 
suffering from a 
fearful cough, 
which the best 
medical skill pro- 
curable was unia- 
) ble to relieve. We 
did not expect 


Li} Bf ) that she could long 
ie” but Mr. 


PZ i *s f survive; 
ag "4. R. V. Royal, dep- 
) wire bir 
F PrultZ uty surveyor, hap- 
ie pened to be stop- 
ping with us over night, and having a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral with 
him, induced my wife to try this remedy. 
The result wa; so beneficial, that she 
kept on taking it, till she was cured, 
She is now enjoying excellent health, 
and weighs 160 pounds.”’—R. 8. HUMPH- 
RIES, Saussy, Ga. 
’ 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
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Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and oily skin, pre- 
vented by Cuticura Soap, t:¢ most 
effective skin purifying ayd beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 
only preventive of inflammation 
and clogging of the pores 

Sold throughout the worid. Price, 25c, PoTTeER 


Drue axp Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
“All about the Skin and Hair,”’ mailed free. 
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Grand National Prize at Paris, y 
Sof 16,600 francs to T. HE 
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HIGHLY For 
ENDORSED Stomach. 
bythe medical affections, ‘ 

faculty of Loss of Ap-< 
Parts. An Birra petite,Men- 
agreeable and fi a Baggy st 4 
highly effica~ ; + oo 2 

" a Ness of the 
ciousRemedy. 0 Blood, g 
London 4, Fever and % 
Lancet, Ague, % 
Retarded % 

7 Con vales- “ 

y cence. g 


PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA &C0., AGENTSFORTHEU.S. ; 


30 North William St., N. Y. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. yo; of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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an Up to Date Food 


The following is from a physician in a New England city 
who enjoys a practice rising ten thousand per year, and, 
being entirely unsolicited, is entitled to some weight. 


“Much has been written during the past few years concerning 
the feeding of infants; different preparations of milk and cream, 
with various additions, have been recommended, but satisfactory 
results were, as a rule, not obtained. Eminent physicians agree that 
milk should form the basis of all foods employed. Condensed milk, 
diluted cow's milk, and sterilized milk have, however, proven more 
or less rey tyne A because the casein, the most nutritive con- 
stituent in the milk, formed large curdy masses, which are digested 
with great difficulty, if at all; these masses, fermenting, create 
gastric disturbances, and, passing into the intestines, produce 
diarrhoea and consequent diseases. 

“For many years Riege’s Food has been our chief reliance. 
It really is a capital food, and one that can be recommended as fur- 
nishing the best aaes for infant diet. Not only is it most 
nutritious, but it is a food adapted to the wants of those whose 
Seenve powers are inadequate, whether in the earliest or any 
other period ot life. berg digested, it only needs trial to satisfy 
ony unprejudiced mind of its value, The age is progressive, and a 
better food may be discovered; but, in our bumble judgment, it must 
be a future event, and furthermore Bidge’s Food leaves little 
to be desired.” In cans, 35c. up. If not sold by your druggist write 


WOOLRICH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Palmer, Mass. 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 








GOOD LIVING. 


How necessary is it that our modern hotels 
should be exponents of the true art of living! 
The St. Denis is a practical exemplification of 
this great principle, for here one can find not 
only the choicest viands the market affords, but 
also prepared and served in the most tempting 
and delicious manner, 

Its enlargement during the past two years 
by a commodious and handsome addition, in 
which no pains. and expense were spared, is 
evidence of the growing popularity of this well- 
known house. In its appointments, decorations, 
and modern equipments it is par excellence one 
of the leading hotels of the metropolis, while 
the service and attendance are most admirable 


in every detail and particular. 


The St. Denis Hotel, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 




















EXTRACT, AVOID FOR 
‘ummm Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache . 





Lameness 
Soreness 
far Wounds 
Fac-simiceor Bruises 


gure Wwearece. Catarrh 
Burns 


USE eran, 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 














